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r AHE nature of the new Polish war against Russia 
seems hardly yet to have been realised in this 
country. In view of the desperate condition 

of all Europe east of the Rhine it can only be regarded 

as a crowning disaster. Officially the Allied Govern- 
ments disclaim responsibility. Mr. Bonar Law stated 
on Tuesday that it was only the continuation of an 
old war—though everybody knows that in reality it is 

as much a new war as if Great Britain were to send a 

fresh army to Archangel—and that the Allies could 

not interfere. Unofficially the Poles are receiving 
support from both France and Great Britain. The 

French have provided them with a “ General Staff” 

picked from amongst the ablest soldiers in France ; 

we are providing them with munitions of all kinds. It 
is an Imperialist adventure pure and simple. Already 
the Polish armies are hundreds of miles inside Russian 
territory and the description of the movement as 

“ defensive ’’ has been frankly abandoned. Whatever 

may be its immediate military results one thing seems 

inevitable, that it will postpone indefinitely all possibility 

of establishing peace in Eastern Europe. Poland is a 

bankrupt country, pawning her last resources in every 

market in Europe for the sake of obtaining vastly 

extended frontiers which she can never defend. It is a 

mad gamble, without even the excuse which a possibility 

of winning might provide. 
* * * 

One might have supposed that the British Govern- 
ment—even Mr. Churchill—had had enough of sup- 
porting anti-Bolshevik enterprises. What is there 
that can possibly be gained, whether from our own 
point of view or from that of Europe, or from 











that of Poland herself? To suggest that it does 
not matter if the Polish megolomaniacs destroy them- 
selves is a stupid and short-sighted point of view. 
For in the process of destroying themselves they 
may do immense damage to Europe. It is certain 
that they cannot permanently maintain their hold on 
the “1772 frontiers’’ which they are claiming, and 
which include vast areas of what is now Russia. But 
it is not at all certain that their inability to do so will 
be quickly apparent. It is a mistake to assume that 
the Red Army of Russia will deal with Pilsudski as 
easily as it did with Denikin. The early defeat of 
Denikin was inevitable from the beginning—as anyone 
who knew anything of the conditions in Russia could 
predict. But the Polish adventure is a very different 
affair. If it breaks down it will break down for quite 
different reasons. The Polish army is larger and better 
organised, if not better led, than Denikin’s ever was, 
and it will not desert. A comparatively sustained 
success is therefore possible. But that will only make 
the settlement of Eastern Europe more difficult than 
ever. The Poles are not seeking to upset the Bol- 
shevik regime and to establish a strong and efficient 
government in Moscow. That is the very last thing 
they desire. They are simply seeking territory— 
which one day a reorganised Russia will certainly 
recover. It is impossible, therefore, for anyone who is 
concerned for the future peace of Europe to hope for 
anything but an early disaster for the Polish armies. 
The Supreme Council seems determined to make us 
all pro-Bolsheviks. 
* * * 
The relations of the Supreme Council and the League 
of Nations, to which we referred last week, continue to 
be the subject of lively discussion. Lord Eustace 
Percy in a letter to the Times on Thursday argues that 
the members of the Supreme Council ought to be in. 
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and not outside of, the Council of the League. That, we 
agree, would certainly strengthen the Council of the 
League. Lord Eustace goes on, however, to make a 
dangerous admission. ‘ We all recognise,” he says, 
‘that the Supreme Council may be forced occasionally 
to sit apart from their colleagues on the Council of the 
League, even after the peace with Turkey is signed 
and executed.” For our part we certainly do not 
recognise that. It may be that Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Millerand and Signor Nitti ought to hold private 
meetings, but they ought not to hold them as the 
“* Supreme Council,” that is, as a recognised piece of 
international organisation overshadowing the Council 
of the League. The Supreme Council had arguments 
in its favour as a special body for doing a special piece 
of work—the making of peace. But, that done, it 
becomes a dictatorship, and the world does not want 
such a permanent dictatorship. If Britain and France 
and Italy have interests in common which need dis- 
cussion—as we believe and hope they will have—let 
their Prime Ministers meet to discuss them. Let them 
meet as often as they like. But, for the rest, the influ- 
ence of Britain, France and Italy ought to be exercised 
on the Council of the League. It will surely be powerful 
enough then with the other five members—from Japan, 
Belgium, Brazil, Greece and Spain! But it will at 
least be legitimate. The idea of these two international 
“Kings of Brentford,’’ the Supreme Council and the 
Council of the League, continuing to exist side by side 
—especially when one of them is also three-fifths of the 
other (and in point of power nine-tenths)—is pre- 
posterous. The continuance of the Supreme Council 
as a Supreme Council will kill the League, or, rather, 
it will do worse: it will turn it into a lacquey of the 
Dictators. 
* * * 
If the United States is so fortunate as to escape 
a serious entanglement in Mexico, the main reason 
will be the extreme reluctance of the State Depart- 
ment to commit the country to an incalculable military 
enterprise in the Administration’s last year. The first 
result of invasion, from Texas or the sea, would un- 
doubtedly be the discovery that Mexico is a vast and 
very difficult country, and that its subjugation would 
involve military operations altogether different in 
kind and scope from those commonly described by 
the busy propagandists of the American press and 
platform. President Carranza’s term is ending in 
something approaching anarchy. The revolutionary 
bands are successful in overrunning large tracts of 
the country, especially in the North, and it is not 
easy to resist the suspicion that the oil interests of the 
United States are making the very most of the influ- 
ences hostile to Carranza—who, by the way, is not 
nee | concerned in the elections that should be 
eld next month. Should General Obregon succeed 
in making common cause with the other active enemies 
of the Government, it will, presumably, be with the 
intention of placating the oil combine, which Carranza 
has obstinately refused to consider. By adopting a 
more conciliatory line with regard to the owners of 
mining properties, he might not have improved his 
own position vis-d-vis his enemies at home, but 
he would have brought about a considerable weakening 
in the power of the pro-war parties in the United 
States. Two questions now suggest themselves. First, 
whether the Mexican elections can take place next 
month, with the country in a worse state of civil 
war than it has been at any time since Carranza 
established himself four years ago. Secondly, whether 
President Wilson is to be supported by his new Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Colby) in an effort to revive the 
policy that has been so far upheld by the State Depart- 
ment—reluctantly, no doubt, so far as Mr. Lansing was 
concerned. Mr. Wilson’s opponents hitherto have 
taken for granted that there would be no chance of a 


“‘vigorous”’ policy being adopted until after the 
election of a Republican President. 
* * * 

The controversy over the Excess Profits Duty con- 
tinues with unabated energy. There is a proposal, 
much favoured in commercial circles, that it should 
be replaced, either this year or next, by a flat-rate tax 
of 5s. or 7s. 6d. in the pound on all business profits. 
In some ways, no doubt, this proposal has its merits, 
for it would at least avoid the paralysing effect which 
the Excess Profits Duty almost necessarily has upon 
new enterprises. But it has also grave disadvantages. 
A flat-rate tax of this kind cannot possibly be adjusted 
to “ability to pay.” It is precisely equivalent to the 
imposition of a new Income-tax on “ unearned” income, 
but with no graduation and no right of recovery. It 
will not seriously affect the wage-earning class, since 
comparatively few wage-earners invest their savings in 
industrial securities. But it will bear very heavily on 
certain sections of the middle-class, especially widows 
and retired brain-workers, whose small resources will be 
taxed at the same rate as those of the millionaire. If 
the Excess Profits Duty is to be dropped, there is only 
one equitable method of making up the deficiency of 
revenue, and that is by increasing the Income-tax and 
Super-tax on the new graduated scale. 

7 * * 

It is difficult to make an accurate estimate of the 
industrial situation in France. The news is extremely 
conflicting, and it is impossible to believe either those 
messages which say that the strikes are rapidly collaps- 
ing or those which assert, with equal vehemence, that 
they are rapidly spreading. It is certain that the railway 
stoppage, with which the trouble began, is far from 
complete on any system, and that two systems, the 
“Nord” and the “ Est,” have been practically un- 
affected. On the other hand, the dockers’ and seamen’s 
stoppage seems to be much more complete, and the 
strike movement among the miners is undoubtedly 
spreading. The C.G.T., while it is backing the strikes, 
seems at present to have set its face against a further 
extension of them, and to be anxious to find a basis of 
negotiation with the Government. Thus, the decision 
of the Paris metal workers to strike in protest against 
the wholesale policy of arrests adopted by the Govern- 
ment were taken without any call from the C.G.T. The 
nature of the strikers’ demands is clear enough. For 
railways, mines and transport alike they demand 
nationalisation—not of the bureaucratic type, but 
“industrialised nationalisation ’’ on the general lines 
recently laid down by the Labour Economic Council 
appointed a few months ago by the C.G.T. This is a 
scheme for the control of nationalised industries by 
bodies representing’ equally producers, consumers and 
the public, under charters given by the State, with 
guarantees of freedom from political interference. In 
its manifesto on the strike, the C.G.T. recognises that 
these changes cannot be introduced suddenly, but 
presses the Government to enter at once into negotia- 
tions on the acceptance of the principle. It points to 
the present disorganisation of French industry, and 
urges that neither transport nor mining can be put 
straight except by some measure of nationalisation on 
the lines suggested by the Labour Economic Council. 

* * * 


Clearly, these French developments are of very 
considerable importance to this country. Whatever 
the immediate results of the movement may be, it does 
mean that Labour in France is moving towards a policy 
very closely resembling that of our own miners, railway- 
men, and postal workers. French Syndicalism has, 
in fact, abandoned its old"demand for a purely catas- 
trophic change followed by the establishment of a 
complete system of producers’ control in industry and 
society, and, schooled by the great accession of strength 
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which the war has brought to it, is putting forward a 
demand for joint control between workers, consumers and 
the public. At the same time, it retains its old lack of 
faith in political action, and seeks to forward its new 
aims by purely industrial means. There is still hardly 
any contact between the C.G.T. and the French Socialist 
Party, which indeed shares most of the defects of French 
ese organisation as a whole. It is clear that, in 

rance as in England, Labour is seeking a new form of 
public ownership which will at once give the workers 
a real measure of control, and the public a real security 
of good service, while avoiding the dangers of political 
interference in economic affairs and of a too rigid and 
bureaucratic administration. The French strikes are 
probably unpopular; but, after all, was there ever a 
large strike that was not unpopular, and can French 
Labour feel more hope than British Labour of obtaining 
anything from its present Parliament ? 


~ * * 


The waterside transport employers, headed by Lord 
Devonport, have affixed their signatures to the national 
agreement which inaugurates the 16s. minimum 
recommended by the Dockers’ Inquiry. The Transport 
Workers’ Federation has undoubtedly secured a very 
great triumph, and credit is also due to the employers, 
who, when they realised that the minimum would have 
to be conceded, decided to make the best of it and to 
do the whole thing handsomely. Not only have the 
dockers secured, as a result of the public -inquiry, 
a national minimum of 16s. a day, applying to all but 
a few very small ports, they have also gained very 
substantial concessions in the form of differential rates 
above the minimum. There is every reason to expect 
that the workers will now do their best to improve 
output. There are still very many matters arising 
out of the inquiry to be arranged—among others, 
the method of applying the agreed principle of 
** industrial maintenance ”’ of the unemployed and the 
revision of working conditions. The Report of the 
Dockers’ Inquiry was issued as an “ Interim Report,” 
but the employers and workers have decided that they 
can best deal with these outstanding points by direct 
negotiation, and it is therefore unlikely that the Court 
of Inquiry will resume its work. The dockers have 
thus, peacefully and successfully, dealt with their 
troubles, but another section of transport workers, 
the busmen, are still at variance with the London 
General Omnibus Company, which claims that it is 
working at a loss and cannot pay the advances 
demanded. 

* * * 

The engineering Trade Unions have rejected, by 
overwhelming majorities, the employers’ proposal that 
they should empower their Executives to enter into 
negotiations on the basis of the general acceptance 
of “‘ payment by results.’’ This rejection was always 
a foregone conclusion, and we are left to guess at the 
motive of the employers in trying to insist that the 
Trade Unions should accept the principle of ‘ payment 
by results” before they would agree to negotiate on 
any of the other outstanding questions. By taking 
up this attitude, the employers certainly wrecked all 
chance that the question of ‘‘ payment by results ”’ 
would be considered on its merits, and caused many 
advocates of it to vote against acceptance. Con- 
sequently, the vote proves nothing except that the 
Unions will not allow themselves to be dictated to 
by the Employers’ Federation. Nearly eighteen months 
have now been wasted in the engineering industry, 
without a single one of the big questions at issue between 
employers and workers being settled. The only con- 
ceivable explanation of the employers’ behaviour seems 
to be that they have been playing for time, in the 
hope that circumstances would prove favourable to 
them in the long run, and that in the meantime they 





would be able, without making concessions, to reap 
the full advantages of the abnormal prosperity of the 
engineering industry. If this was their object, they 
have momentarily succeeded ; but we hardly think that 
they will be able to persuade the Unions to accept an 
excuse for further delay. The whole history of the 
engineering industry since the armistice is an example 
of the wrong way of conducting negotiations. So far, 
it has paid the engineering employers; but we do not 
think that it will pay them in the long run. 
* * * 


The wages dispute in the cotton industry is still 
unsettled ; but the negotiations have continued so 
long and the margin of difference between the parties 
has been so reduced, that it seems reasonable to antici- 
pate that there will not be a strike. The operatives 
have substantially modified their demands, and the 
outstanding difficulty appears to lie in the claim of the 
cardroom workers, who have been a low-paid section 
in the past, for an advance which will bring their wages 
nearer to those of the spinners. No one denies that, 
with profits at their present level, the cotton industry 
could easily afford to pay even the full advance of 
60 per cent. claimed by the workers ; but the employers 
maintain that the artificial prosperity which prevails 
now cannot last, and that it will be very difficult to 
remove in future an advance in wages given under the 
present abnormal conditions. The workers in reply 
point out that the prospect of a change in the situation 
in the future has not deterred capitalists from indulging 
in colossal speculations in cotton mill shares, and that 
the new capital values artificially created by speculation 
will serve as a permanent drag on their attempts to 
improve their economic position, unless they secure 
substantial increases now, while the tide of prosperity 
is still flowing. The whole situation furnishes a remark- 
able object lesson in the anti-social results which 
unrestricted profit-making is producing. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The announcement 
that Lord French is to continue in office rejoices the 
hearts of Sinn Feiners, who have always regarded him 
as one of their most valuable propagandist assets. 
They have little fear that their special interests will 
suffer by the decision to allot to Sir Hamar Greenwood 
an equal share of power. Divided authority means 
conflicting counsels, and when Viceroy and Chief 
Secretary pull different ways, Dublin Castle is certain 
to come into its own. This is exactly what Republicans 
desire, knowing, as they do, that the Castle’s hammer- 
strokes, so far from smashing their movement, are 
welding into a new unity all sections of Nationalists. 
At present things are working out even better than 
the extremists dared to hope. Even the Irish members 
to whom abstention was anathema have been forced 
by Government policy to adopt it on their own account, 
and their manifesto refusing to take part in the discus- 
sions on the Home Rule Bill is naturally hailed as a 
justification of the tactics of Dail Eireann. In Ireland 
the release of the hunger-strikers, instead of marking a 
new departure in administrative methods, has been 
followed by a vigorous campaign to round-up fresh 
legions of suspects, with the object, as far as can be 
seen, of making the Mountjoy sensation part of the 
normal routine of Irish politics. Sir Nevil Macready, 
of whom much was expected, has up to the present 
contented himself with issuing a few bulletins in the 
vain hope of explaining away some of the worst features 
of government by bayonets. The alternative in Ireland 
is not between law and order and anarchy, as Unionists 
insist, but between two anarchies, and of the two the 
Republican extremists seem more eager and better 
equipped to restore something approaching to stable 
conditions. That at least is the conviction of Irish 
Nationalists, and it is likely to find expression in the 
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County Council elections which are to take place in a 

few weeks. In the municipal contests last December 

moderate Nationalism was a formidable factor, but in 

the forthcoming elections it is generally expected that 

Sinn Fein and Labour will have it all their own way. 
* * * 


Po.iticaL CoRRESPONDENT writes : Now that the Nation- 
A alists have dropped the Home Rule Bill and Mr. Bonar 
Law the Home Rule guillotine, all that is needed to 
bring what remains of this queer business to an end is that 
Sir Edward Carson, taking his cue from the pause attributed to 
Mr. Long’s illness, should join with Mr. Devlin in washing his 
hands of the whole affair. Perhaps that will come next, for it 
is obvious that a policy of aloofness must offer strong attractions 
to the pledge-bound Covenanters. Possibly the Nationalists 
might be lured back even yet, but only on one of two conditions 
—either by the elimination of the proposed Ulster Parliament, or 
by the transformation of the Central Council into a Supreme 
Parliament for all Ireland. 
* * * 

With Mr. Bonar Law on his side, Mr. Whitley should be fairly 
certain of the reversion of the Speakership, for, though in theory 
uninfluenced by the Government, it is by the Government that 
the election to this distinguished post is usually determined, 
especially in the event of a double nomination. In the present 
instance a veiled contest has been going on for some time, not 
indeed over Mr. Whitley’s body, but rather for the possession 
of Mr. Law’s soul. Should that more or less fiery particle be 
captured by Mr. Lloyd George the next Speaker will be the 
Liberal Mr. Whitley, whereas the retention of the trophy under 
Sir George Younger’s control would probably mean the succession 
of the Unionist Sir Ernest Pollock. There can be no doubt of 
the feelings of the Unionist majority in favour of the latter choice, 
and very little doubt that it has the sympathy of the Solicitor- 
General. 

* + * 

Hitherto Sir George Younger has been almost uniformly 
successful in his various sallies against the weaker branch of the 
Coalition. It was he who put a stop earlier in the year to the 
Prime Minister’s design of forcing a dissolution in March. I 
remember being solemnly reproved at the time by one of the 
Downing Street organs for predicting that that issue would be 
settled less by any exercise of the Prime Minister’s prerogative 
than by the simple interposition of the Conservative organiser’s 
veto. Evidently I was right, since it is now acknowledged that 
1922 will be soon enough for the next dissolution. Again, how- 
ever, I find myself wondering whether Sir George Younger 
agrees. I hear whispers from time to time of that great man’s 
designs on the Parliament Act, which, among other things. happens 
to be a Quinquennial Act. Repeal of the legislation of former 
Governments is much in fashion in these days, and here, close at 
hand, is a chance by which Toryism’s last reign in Britain might 
be extended for the full septennial term. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the Younger plan, as I believe it to be, for an 
enforced absorption of the Coalition Liberals proceeds rather 
jerkily. Its progress was temporarily checked a few weeks ago 
by the skill with which Mr. Lloyd George contrived at the last 
moment to double back from the Rubicon, and now apparently 
there is to be a further attempt at procrastination by the throwing 
up of a defensive system of sand bags in the guise of Lloyd 
George Liberal organisations—this, I imagine, really in reply to 
the constant Unionist threat that if the Coalition Liberals prove 
awkward, or refuse to be absorbed, they will forfeit the benefit 
of the Unionist machine. Except as to the moral force that lay 
behind the earlier movement, the parallel suggested by these 
manceuvres with the zig-zag course of the original Liberal Unionist 
descent into Toryism develops from point to point, allowing for 
a little blurring in the workmanship, with the exactness of a 
counterfeit. 

* * * 

Why did Mr. Churchill and his companions in misfortune go 
to Glasgow ? Not, I am assured by one of them, in the absurd 
hope of winning a victory. If that had been their purpose they 
would hardly have chosen as their battle-gage the report of the 
Executive Committee, thus offending its Coalitionists as well as 
its Wee Free members. I am therefore left to infer that the 
real object of the expedition, whether by picking a quarrel or 
by some other means, was to find an occasion for breaking away 
from the official machine and setting up a rival Lloyd George 
organisation. If the same tactics are pursued at Leamington 
(I write before the event) the explanation may be worth recalling. 


THE HOUSING FIASCO 


HERE have long been in the acrimonious con- 
troversy that we pathetically‘ call the “housing 
problem,” three principal parties—the Govern- 

ment, the Local Authorities and the building Trade 
Unions. Each of these has had its own griev- 
ances to maintain, its criticism of the others and its 
explanations of why houses are not being built. The 
bewildered and embittered public, meanwhile, has 
looked on in despair, less interested in the rights of the 
disputants than in the melancholy fact that it is still 
living in cowsheds, ruins, workhouses, or the homes of 
its unwilling relations. But now the public has itself 
been made a party in the case. Mr. Bonar Law in his 
seductive speech at the Guildhall last Monday, and 
Dr. Addison rather more truculently, quite definitely 
showed that they now mean to fasten the responsibility 
on the country at large. “ Progress,”’ said Mr. Bonar 
Law, “‘ was being stopped for want of financial means 
to carry it out.” ‘The money,” said Dr. Addison, 
“could only come from the citizens.” In a word, 
those who want houses must buy Local Bonds. And 
so the suffering hero is to be the new villain of the 
piece ! 

We are frankly not much impressed by this move 
on the part of the old villain,and we do not believe 
that the country will be impressed. There is, of course, 
no need to minimise the Government’s straits. They 
are far greater than it ever foresaw in its shortsighted 
and vote-catching optimism, and we can understand 
its desperate eagerness to persuade local patriotism 
to open its pockets. We even hope that it may succeed ; 
but we must confess to sharing the general opinion that 
it will not. The Local Bonds have so far been a 
notorious failure. The municipalities have made a 
brave enough show with their advertisements and 
appeals to investors, but, though many have been 
invited, few have responded. The investing public 
and, indeed, every section of the public, is thoroughly 
suspicious of the Government and its housing policy. 
They have seen a number of “ stunts’”’ tried with the 
object of shifting ‘the burden from Governmental 
shoulders. Mr. Lloyd George and his lieutenants have 
alternately menaced and cajoled the builders and the 
operatives. The Ministry of Health has lectured and 
railed at the Local Authorities. Large subsidies have 
been guaranteed to those who will build houses. A great 
official propaganda has even been set on foot to persuade 
us that we must have houses. Again, we say that we 
do not wish to shut our eyes to the immense difficulties, 
nor do we suggest that the Government and the Ministry 
of Health have not made some serious efforts. But 
merely to have made efforts is not enough. The 
ultimate responsibility for the houses is with the Gov- 
ernment. The public knows that very well, and it is 
not going to accept “work actually in progress on 
30,000 houses” as an acquittance of that respon- 
sibility. 

But what can the Government do? We make no 
extravagant demands: even Welsh Wizards cannot 
produce a million houses out of a hat. They can, 
however, face facts. They can, first of all, face the fact 
—or, at any rate, the extreme probability—that the 
Local Bonds will not raise the necessary funds. Even 
the appeals of the Prime Minister that they should be 
regarded as an investment against Bolshevism have had 
a “bad Press.” Local Bonds, as we have explained 
before in these columns, are not the right method. 
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There are two alternatives, a national housing loan, 
or, better still, a frank abandonment of the attempt 
to raise loans at all and the financing of house building 
out of taxation. Mr. Bonar Law says that, in his 
opinion, it would have been wrong to try to throw the 
whole burden on the State. Why? We should very 
much like Mr. Bonar Law to expand and explain his 
objection and, incidentally, to clear up a little of the 
confusion in which the Guildhall meeting has left us. 
We find the State, the Local Authorities, the “‘ citizens,” 
and “the banks of this country with deposits amounting 
to over £2,000,000,000 ’’—all talked about in a rather 
airy fashion as possible milch-cows. Let the Govern- 


ment stop fogging themselves and the country with" 


phrases. They know at least what taxes and taxpayers 
are. And they know that it is no more unreasonable 
for “the State’’ to pay for houses for “ demobilised 
heroes” than it was for it to pay for tunics and rifles 
for the same heroes a couple of years ago. But there is 
another difficulty not less serious than finance—the 
shortage of labour. There is no need to go into statistics; 
everybody knows that the number of operatives in the 
building trade falls short of what is required by literally 
tens of thousands. It has long been the fashion to 
abuse the Trade Unions for this. The public has 
listened to and read the abuse; from time to time it 
has no doubt taken a hand in it itself. But it is per- 
fectly clear that what is wanted is not abuse but a 
policy. The Government has not even a colourable 
imitation of a policy as regards labour in the building 
industry. It has got the Trade Unions into a bad 
temper, and there it is content to leave them, labelling 
them as selfish and unpatriotic rascals, hoping again 
in this way to escape its responsibilities. Why does it 
not face the fact that the building Trade Unions are 
concerned—and justifiably concerned—about their con- 
ditions of life and work, and that if they can be assured 
on that head, and particularly in connection with 
provision against unemployment, the difficulties about 
the recruitment of labour, the training of new men, or 
“ dilution,” will speedily be relieved ? 

The third fact to be faced is that, apart from the 
general failure in regard to finance and labour, there 
has been a particular failure in the administration at 
Whitehall. Dr. Addison and the Ministry of Health 
have made a mess of the business. Some months ago 
we were anxious to give them all possible support, in 
the hope that they would profit by their mistakes, 
that they would stimulate and smooth the path for the 
Local Authorities, and eventually get us houses. But 
they have been a miserable disappointment. To-day 
we have the lamentable spectacle of a harried Minister, 
pointing to “work in progress on 380,000 houses,” 
asking for money which he cannot get, appealing to 
builders who will not build. He is at loggerheads with 
many of his Local Authorities. He has with a great 
flourish of trumpets declared the Town Council of 
Bedford in default. Bedford may be in the wrong: 
indeed, it looks on the facts as if there had been a 
decided failure of duty. But the significant thing is 
that Bedford is receiving messages of congratulation 
and encouragement from other municipalities. Ply- 
mouth is apparently clearing the decks for action. 
Other Local Authorities are grumbling loudly or “ wait- 
ing to see.” Deputations of mayors visit the Ministry 
with complaints of their treatment. An important 
official, the Housing Commissioner for the Northern 
Region, resigns because, “ in the opinion of the Ministry 
of Health, he is not in sympathy with the policy of the 





Ministry.” And what is the policy with which he is 
not in sympathy? According to his own statement, 
the Ministry is cutting down the standard of housing ; 
it does not understand the special requirements in the 
north, particularly in mining districts; it is trying to 
enforce a cheap and bad drainage system ; it is reducing 
the strength of the road below the requirements of the 
traffic ; it is attempting “‘ to override local self-govern- 
ment by bureaucracy, on the plea that the major part 
of the cost falls on the Government.” “We need not 
set out the whole of the formidable indictment, and we 
do not say that we hold every charge proven. The 
Local Authorities have made mistakes enough. But 
what is serious is that we should have come to this pass 
after the Act has been in operation for nine whole 
months. Instead of a _ house-building campaign 
by the Local Authorities inspired and guided by the 
central authority, we have a state of almost open 
war rapidly growing more bitter — and “ work in 
progress on 80,000 houses ”’ ! 

Nor is this suspicion and hostility confined to the 
Local Authorities. The building trade employers as a 
whole neither respect the Ministry nor fear it. They 
have, indeed, singularly little reason to do either. As 
for labour, it might have been conciliated, but it has 
not. There have been remarkable movements to 
build by “direct labour’’—the Manchester Building 
Guild, the experiments of Trade Unions at Newbury, 
at Bournemouth and a dozen other places. The 
Ministry has approved of some of these; we believe it 
is willing to approve any particular case which its timid 
soul regards as “ safe.’’ We can only ask, as we have 
asked before, why it has not initiated a bold policy 
and deliberately encouraged these experiments. There 
is not the slightest doubt that, if it had, hundreds of 
“* guilds,” or whatever one chooses to call them, would 
have been at work to-day and a very considerable 
number of people might have had the prospect of 
getting a house this side of the Greek Kalends. 

Our advice, then, to the Government is that, if it 
really wants to give us houses (or even if it only wants 
to remain in power), it should have a new financial 
policy, a new labour policy, and a new Minister of 
Health. Dr. Addison may have excellent intentions ; 
he has, we believe, worked hard. But he has most 
emphatically not proved equal to his task. He has, 
possibly, not been given a free hand by Mr. Lloyd 
George. There would, perhaps, be political in con- 
veniences in having a strong man at the Ministry of 
Health, who would be as firm for getting houses as 
other Ministers are for getting swords for airmen or 
soldiers for Ireland, who would stand up to the Treasury 
misers or the profiteers in building materials, and who 
would even risk his reputation on bold experiments 
with Labour. If Mr. Lloyd George wants weakness at 
the Ministry of Health, that is Dr. Addison’s misfortune. 
But it is a misfortune for which the public is at present 
paying, and it is time that somebody else paid. 


IRISH LABOUR’S FOOD 
EMBARGO 


‘ [FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


HEN Irish Labour declared a general strike 

with the object of freeing the Mountjoy 

prisoners, its leaders were well aware that a 

mere stoppage of work would not of itself 

compel Dublin Castle to surrender. However effective 


an upheaval of the kind may be against a native govern- 
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ment, there was the gravest danger that, as against a 
system of military rule inspired from the outside and 
backed by a formidable army of occupation, it might 
easily prove a double-edged sword. Labour based its 
hopes of victory less on direct compulsion than on the 
possibility of influencing opinion in Great Britain and 
abroad by a dramatic expression of the depth and 
intensity of Irish opposition to the methods of the 
Irish Executive. 

The demonstration had a success even greater than 
its authors anticipated. Over three provinces all work 
stopped dead. For once the rich fared no better than 
the poor, and to not a few the spectacle of cooks and 
waiters marching out of the fashionable Dublin clubs 
and hotels compensated for their own depleted dinner 
tables. The very grooms and jockeys assembled for 
Punchestown races rallied as trade unionists to the 
strike call, a proof of the spread of Bolshevism no less 
disturbing to “ loyalists ” than the hundreds of postmen 
in Government uniforms who demonstrated with Sinn 
Feiners outside the gates of Mountjoy. 

Dublin can always be trusted to back a revolutionary 
movement, but the hope was cherished in some quarters 
that the country towns, so long the strongholds of 
middle-class moderatism, would jib at taking orders 
from Liberty Hall. On the contrary, the towns outdid 
the capital in enthusiasm. All over the South munici- 
palities handed over control to Workers’ Councils, and 
so rigidly were the orders of the National Labour 
Executive obeyed that, in many towns, roads and streets 
were barricaded to prevent any movement of traffic. 

Undoubtedly, the path of the strike-organisers was 
made smooth by the driving force of national sentiment 
which swept into line, in support of the proclamation, 
other sections of the population than the workers. For 
this reason, some well-wishers of Labour felt its leaders 
were venturing into deep waters when the release of the 
hunger-strikers was followed by a decree placing an 
embargo on the export of foodstuffs, with the object, so 
it was stated, of ensuring that the dislocation caused 
by the strike should not react injuriously on the Irish 
consumer. But the movement speedily took shape as a 
settled plan to meet the situation resulting from the 
abolition of Government control of bacon and butter, 
by substituting a system of popular control, under 
which a sufficient amount of food to meet the needs of 
the people should be retained in the country and be 
available to all classes at fair prices. 

Obviously, so drastic a departure from stereotyped 
economic rules was bound to rouse fierce opposition. 
Sinn Fein had recommended a policy on the same lines 
during the war, but it refrained from pushing it to 
extremes, and its most dramatic development was the 
shooting of fourteen pigs in the streets of Dublin by a 
band acting under the orders of the Republican Food 
Controller. The majority of Sinn Feiners, however, 
while deploring the action of neutrals in shipping 
munitions of war to the Allies, did their bit and a little 
more to keep the British forces in fighting trim through- 
out the war by providing them with plentiful supplies 
of beef, butter and bacon. Official Sinn Fein held its 
hand less because it feared the British Government than 
because it hesitated to antagonise the Irish farmer. And 
behind the farmer loomed the Church, suspicious of any 
departure that has even a flavour of Marxian heresy, and 
insistent that all things needful to economic salvation 
are set forth in the Encyclical of Leo XIII. 

Labour, however, was not acting blindly when it 
issued its orders to stop the food. To those who raised 
the cry that the embargo divided classes, Liberty Hall 
was able to retort that, on the contrary, it was striking a 
blow for national unity. The Orange workers, who 
ignored the demand for a strike to release the Mountjoy 
prisoners, responded immediately to the decree forbid- 
ding the export of food. As a matter of fact, the embargo 


policy had been advocated in the North before it was 
adopted by the South, as a necessary measure to protect 
the Irish consumer against reckless profiteering and 
also as an effective method of demonstrating to the 
middle-classes that Labour Js fighting their battle as 
well as its own. Naturally, the Protestant drum was 
beaten with resounding vigour, and the Belfast and 
Derry dockers and transport workers were denounced 
as the most abhorrent kind of traitors. But having 
asserted their political views by holding aloof from the 
strike to release the prisoners, they felt themselves free to 
assert their economic creed, and flatly declined to 
handle a pound of foodstuffs while the prohibition 
remained in force. To Carsonites, who had persuaded 
“themselves that partition was already an accomplished 
fact, this revelation of the solidarity of Irish Labour 
was much more disturbing than if Sinn Fein “ gunmen ” 
had rounded up the heads of the Ulster Provisional 
Government. 

North of the Boyne good Unionists shrieked Bol- 
shevism ; south of it some Republicans at least affected 
to believe that Labour was letting down the national 
cause by its alliance with Belfast Orangemen. Profiteer- 
ing farmers declared that henceforth they would forswear 
the making of butter, and Sinn Fein bacon-curers 
announced their intention of shutting down their 
factories. To these threats the Labour Executive 
replied that if the factories were closed the workers 
would open them on their own account. “ These 
material structures,” the owners were told in an open 
letter published in the Press, “ have been built and 
adapted by the workers for a social purpose—i.e., to 
provide bacon for the people. If those who hold these 
things in trust refuse to fulfil their trust the people 
must relieve them of their trust. A protest may be 
raiséd that it will be illegal to enter into possession of a 
factory without the proprietor’s sanction, and that such 
an act would be prevented by the armed power of the 
British Crown. We answer: Perhaps; perhaps not. 
We shall take the risk.” 

This plain speaking had its effect, and within a couple 
of days a series of conferences was arranged between the 
heads of the Labour Executive and the representatives 
of the bacon curers, pig dealers, and butter makers. 
The result has been to re-establish the official control 
prices by general consent, with the guarantee that a 
fixed proportion of the supplies shall be retained for 
home consumption. The duties of the Government 
food controller are to be undertaken by the workers 
themselves, and purchasers are asked to report cases of 
profiteering by retailers to Trade Union bodies, who will 
enforce the settlement either by calling out the assistants 
or stopping supplies. Labour has won all along the line, 
and not the least significant feature of its victory is that 
even its most strenuous supporters are constrained to 
admit that its demands were made in the interests of the 
community as a whole, and not of a particular section. 

In some quarters it is assumed that the Labour 
campaign represents an upheaval of urban against rural 
areas, and may prove to be the thin end of the wedge that 
will shatter the solidarity of Sinn Fein. The fact that 
the Irish Farmers’ Union refused to be a party to the 
embargo settlement and issued denunciations of Labour 
dictatorship flamboyant enough to please Mr. Churchill 
seems to strengthen the assumption of a growing antagon- 
ism between town and country. In reality no such rigid 
line of demarcation can be drawn. The larger farmers 
and graziers, who are the principal exporters, may be 
anti-Labour, but they receive little support from the 
smaller tenants, a strong proportion of whom are now 
enrolled in the Transport and General Workers’ Union. 
On the contrary, the occupants of uneconomic holdings 
together with the landless labourers are developing a 
formidable agitation in the western counties to break up 
the bigger farms, the majority of which are held purely 
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for grazing purposes by shopkeepers in the towns and 
by ranchers who find cattle-raising an easy and inexpen- 
sive way of making money. The recovery of the grass- 
lands has always been an ideal with the poorer tenants ; 
and even Government officials admit that it is a necessity 
if there is to be any future for what George Wyndham 
described as “the rotten and rigid communities,” 
driven by successive waves of confiscation and eviction 
from the arable lands to the barren hillsides. 

These communities are now striking a blow on their 
own accounf. For the first time they have money at 
their command, and during the Jast few weeks Sinn Fein 
Clubs have been offering on behalf of the tenants sums as 
high as £7,000 for Mayo ranches. Many graziers have 
come to terms; others who refuse have their cattle 
driven and graves dug before their doors after the 
pleasant fashion of Land League days, and a brigade of 
cavalry has recently been despatched to restore order 
west of the Shannon. In the main the agitation is 
directed not against landlords of old Unionist and 
Protestant type but against new men who are politically 
either Nationalists or Republicans. But this does not 
mean, aS some have been prophesying, the speedy 
collapse of the national movement. So long as Dublin 
Castle pursues its present policy Irishmen, however 
sharply divided on economic issues, will find common 
ground in opposition to its policy of savage repression. 


PROFIT-SHARING 


ROFITT-SHARING, although it has never been widely 
P adopted, has always exercised a strong fascination 
overa certain type of mind. It has been always the 
favourite remedy for economic ills of the benevolent 
aristocrat, whether he has called himself a “ Christian 
Socialist ” or a ‘‘ Tory Democrat.” It has been actually 
applied to industry mainly by men of two distinct types— 
hard “ big business” men like Lord Leverhulme, or senti- 
mental employers who feel the inhumanity of the wage- 
relationship without really believing in the possibility of 
an alternative. Periods of industrial unrest always lead 
to great activity among the advocates of profit-sharing and 
co-partnership, and usually cause some small addition to 
the number of those who actually adopt it. But it grows, 
if at all, very slowly indeed, and the mortality among the 
schemes initiated is, under normal conditions, almost enough 
to counterbalance the increase. 

During the past year or two a great deal has been heard, 
in the discussion of ‘‘ Reconstruction” problems, of the 
proposal for a widespread extension of ‘profit-sharing. Its 
actual progress, however, though considerable in relation 
to the present size of the movement, is altogether negligible 
in relation to the magnitude of industry and of the industrial 
problem. During the first ten months of 1919—the detailed 
Report on Profit-Sharing just issued by the Government 
goes down to October, 1919—the number of new schemes 
started was twenty-nine. The total number of schemes in 
existence last October was 182, and the total number of 
schemes known to have been started at any time from 1829 
to the present day was 880. In view of the vast number of 
Separate businesses in existence, these figures give the 
clearest possible indication of the insignificance of a move- 
ment which, with an active propagandist history of more 
than half a century behind it, is only able to show such 
results. Moreover, of the 182 schemes in existence, no fewer 
than thirty-six are found in one industry alone and exist 
almost entirely because of the special statutory position of gas 
undertakings in relation.to the distribution of their profits. 
In the words of the Government Report, “ the gas industry 
is the only one that has adopted profit-sharing on anything 
approaching a national scale. In all other groups of indus- 
tries it is only a very small minority of firms that have 
adopted the system.” 

It is, therefore, only necessary to discuss profit-sharing 





with a seriousness which its actual achievements would not 
warrant because it is still being proposed as an industrial 
panacea by persons who ought to know better. Lord 
Robert Cecil, for instance, has recently been unfolding to 
his constituents a scheme of profit-sharing for agriculture, 
by which he hopes to bind not only farmers and labourers 
but also landowners into a firm alliance. Many employers 
and limited companies have been seriously considering 
whether the adoption of some form of profit-sharing or 
co-partnership might not serve as a bulwark against Labour 
ungest, and Sir Arthur Duckham has put forward, as a 
solution of the mining crisis, what is really a scheme of 
profit-sharing on a national scale. In view of these many 
voices crying for the adoption of the system, it is worth 
while to set out once more the reasons why it has failed in 
the past, and why it deserves to fail. 

In the first place, it is almost impossible to find a scheme 
under which the workers really have any effective control 
over the operation or policy of the business. Here it is 
convenient to use again the actual words of the Govern- 
ment Report :—‘‘ The proportion of votes which might 
be given at a shareholders’ meeting by the employees, in 
virtue of the shares held by them, is almost negligible in 
all but a very small number of cases.” It is true that the 
Report goes on to state that in any case this does not much 
matter, because shareholders’ meetings do not really give 
ordinary shareholders any control. “The various pro- 
posals of the boards of directors, as regards dividends, etc., 
are almost invariably passed with little or no serious oppo- 
sition in the presence of a handful of the shareholders, 
and the chief purpose of the meeting is to give the directors 
an opportunity of explaining the position of the industry 
and of the undertaking which they control in particular.” 

This would seem to drive us back on the question of 
representation on the board of directors; but on this the 
Report states that “some firms provide for the inclusion 
of representatives of the employees on the board of 
directors ; but such instances are very few, and it would 
not appear that such a practice is essential to the attainment 
of a satisfactory measure of co-partnership.” It also 
states that, apart from gas companies, whose peculiar 
position has already been noted, there are altogether only 
four cases of the workman director. The possibility of 
any real association of the workers with the business is held 
to depend on the existence of co-partnership committees, 
or meetings of employees, which are really very like works 
committees under the Whitley Report, and possess no real 
power. 

An examination of the “ co-partnership”’ side of actual 
schemes does not, then, carry us very far. Co-partnership 
firms have really gone no farther in this respect than many 
firms which have not adopted any form of profit-sharing, 
and there are plenty of instances in which they have not 
gone even as far. To the demand for a share in the “ con- 
trol of industry,” anything that has been done so far is 
merely irrelevant. 

What, then, of the strictly profit-sharing aspect of 
the schemes? No doubt if the actual sums distributed 
as a share in profits are aggregated, they look at 
first sight quite imposing. Thus Messrs. Lever Brothers 
have distributed over £700,000 in ten years, the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company £770,000 in thirty years, 
and one other firm has paid in all over £300,000. But 
how does an annual distribution even of £70,000 look 
in comparison with Messrs. Lever’s total profits, and how 
does an estimated total distribution for all schemes of 
between £300,000 and £350,000 in 1918 compare with the 
receipts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer from Excess 
Profits Tax in the sameyear? It is possible to make almost 
any piece of statistics look imposing by presenting it in 
the right way; but the fact remains that, on the average, 
the effect of all profit-sharing schemes over a period of 
years works out at a bonus of between 5 per eent. and 6 
per cent. on wages. And this figure does not reveal how 
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much of the money would have had to be paid over in the 
form of higher wages if no profit-sharing scheme had been 
there to obstruct Trade Union effort. 

But, if the practical case against profit-sharing is over- 
whelming, the theoretical case is certainly not less so. 
Nobody supposes that the virtue, skill, and application of 
the workman in a particular factory can be measured by 
the relation of the profits which it makes to the general 
level of profits in industry. That the workers can in many 
cases influence the rate of profit is true; but an error in 
estimating or in embarking on some speculative venture, 
or a piece of factory mismanagement or obsolete plant, 
may far more than counteract any amount of good work 
done by the employees. This is quite apart from the 
problems raised by the influence of trusts and combines, 
which add another factor to those outside the workers’ 
control. Profit-sharing adopted by particular firms means, 
therefore, that in return for exactly the same expenditure 
of-ingenuity and effort, the workmen, owing to causes 
quite beyond their control, receive different remunera- 
tion, and the principle is no less bad because the amount 
of the difference is in most cases quite insignificant. The 
position is, of course, worse where, as in many cases, 
profit-sharing is combined with an attempt to discrimi- 
nate between different workers inside a single factory 
by arranging that not all of them but only a specially selected 
group shall receive a share in the profits. 

The present Government Report, dealing only with what 
is actual, does not discuss the various proposals which have 
recently been put forward for establishing profit-sharing, 
not on the basis of a single firm, but for an industry 
as a whole. Obviously, this is a very different pro- 
position, and has to be separately considered. There can 
be no doubt that, under existing conditions, ordinary 
standard rates of wages in organised trades, however fixed, 
do contain an element of profit-sharing, because considera- 
tion of the financial position of the industry cannot be 
altogether excluded. For example, the present wages 
dispute in the cotton industry centres directly round this 
point. But is this desirable? On the contrary it is 
generally recognised as a danger to the community, because, 
especially in the present state of the world market, it 
encourages what amounts to conspiracy between workers 
and employers to share the swag. It is impossible, of 
course, while the right of the capitalist to an unlimited 
profit is admitted, to object on moral grounds to the workers’ 
demand for an increased wage where abnormal profits 
are being made, but, from the point of view of the con- 
sumer, which is to say of the community, it is an extremely 
dangerous principle. Yet it is precisely this principle 
which profit-sharing, applied to whole industries, proposes 
to-enshrine in the very structure of our industrial system. 
We are to attain industrial peace by inviting the warring 
parties to combine against the public! Such a policy may 
suit employers and might suit particular groups of workmen, 
but it would be reactionary in the strict sense of the word. 
It would accentuate the tendency towards profiteering 
conspiracies between employers and employed in any 
fortunately-situated or monopolistic industry, and would 
thus make in a direction exactly opposite to that in which 
attempts to reorganise our industrial system ought to lead 
us. By setting the seal of wider social recognition on 
unlimited profiteering, it would militate against any 
approach to a better distribution of the national income 
on the basis of needs. 

Fortunately, this peculiarly vicious proposal has to face 
some serious practical obstacles. The employing class, 
with certain outstanding exceptions, is a conservative 
class and, though many employers may be persuaded to 
play with the idea, few will be sufficiently far-seeing to take 
it up seriously on a scale sufficient to attract the workers, 
even temporarily. Moreover, will the owners of efficient 
and profitable factories be willing to subsidise the employees 
of their less efficient competitors—which is what profit- 


sharing on an industrial basis would mean? In any event 
there is no likelihood of the Trade Unions being willing to 
consider any such proposal. As the decisive rejection of 
the Duckham scheme by the Miners’ Federation showed, 
the objection of the Trade Unions to profit-sharing is not 
removed by widening its area or even by combining it 
with a full recognition of Trade Unionism—which past 
schemes have often been designed to disintegrate. In 
some respects the Trade Unions are as conservative as the 
employers, but in others their long struggle for recognition 
has taught them to be much more far-sighfed and much 
more public-spirited. There is a far greater sense of soli- 
darity between the workers in different industries than 
between the employers. All through the Trade Union 
world there is a wide and deep recognition of the common 
interests of all workers, and it would be difficult either to 
discover or to stimulate any desire on the part of the workers 
in a particular trade to benefit themselves at the expense of 
the community of their fellow-workers. Organised Labour 
is set on promoting a nearer approximation to the division 
of income according to need, and it recognises that any 
attempt to consolidate the present industrial system on a 
profiteering basis must in the long run be inimical to all 
plans for a more equitable distribution of wealth and, there- 
fore, to the interests of every group of workers and of the 
community as a whole. And no offer of a share in the 
profits of Capital is likely to tempt it to lose sight of that 
wider vision. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 
AMERICAN 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


‘T dawn on Sunday, December 21st, 1919, the U.S. 
A transport Buford, styled in facetious headlines 


the Soviet Ark, sailed out of New York Harbour, 
under sealed orders, for a Russian port. She had on board 
249 aliens, all presumably Russians. A few of them, 
such as Emma Goldman and her colleague Alexander 
Berkman, were revolutionary agitators of long standing, 
preaching anarchist or communist doctrine. The great 
majority were obscure. They had been rounded up, 
separated from their families, subjected to rough inquiry 
by agents of the Department of Justice, and ordered to 
be deported as enemies of the United States Government. 
As she bade farewell to the land which had given her some- 
what uneasy harbourage for many years, Emma Goldman 
threw off a joke which had some little success. One day, 
she said, she would return; in the meantime, she would 
organise in the country of her birth the Russian friends 
of American Freedom. In his sermon that Sunday morning, 
the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant, of the Episcopal Church 
of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue, took occasion to draw an 
historic moral. The Buford had sailed on the 299th anni- 
versary of the landing of the Mayflower on Cape Cod. 
For making this parallel Dr. Grant was censured by his 
bishop, and was summoned to Washington to appear before 
a Committee of the House of Representatives. And, as 
a punishment for his flagrant un-Americanism, his Sunday 
evening meeting, one of the most famous open forums 
in the country, was put into leading-strings. 

At the New Year, when the New York State Legislature 
met for the opening of the session, a resolution, moved 
at the instance of the Speaker, Mr. Sweet, for the expulsion 
of the five Socialist members was carried by a vote of 
144 to 6. Their case was not tried at law, but was investi- 
gated by a judiciary committee of the assembly which 
had ejected them. At the end of March this committee 
decided, by the narrow margin of seven to six (an unmis- 
takable sign of returning sanity),that the expulsion should 
be confirmed. It was remarked that Speaker Sweet had 
done a piece of obvious public service. Things were getting 
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very bad, and the public in general seemed to be in need of 
a jolt. Mr. Sweet administered it. The rounding-up of 
aliens, who have no legal rights, did not seriously arouse 
people; but the least instructed person politically could 
see that the disfranchisement of five districts was an inter- 
ference with the rights of the citizen under the Constitution. 

These two incidents may be taken as culminating points 
in the recent remarkable display of the national spirit in 
America. The facts of the movement, as developed during 
the past three years, are little known outside America. 
But in sofar as they are known they have stirred all genuine 
friends of the American people to deep disturbance of mind. 
The recital of even a small number of typical cases would 
probably be met by a large measure of incredulity from 
Europeans, since they imply that in present-day America 
there is much less freedom of action, speech, and opinion 
than could be found in any civilised country of Europe. 

This condition of affairs has come about by clearly defined 
stages. Three years ago the United States entered the war 
with no little misgiving. It was impossible to gauge in 
advance the mind of the 100 millions. Large masses were 
unassimilated Europeans, and some millions had been driven 
to the New World chiefly by hatred of military service. The 
fullest expression of national loyalty was, of course, desired ; 
and, as the American way is, there was devised and per- 
fected a vast communal industry—the scientific manufacture 
of unanimity. The weight and universality of the move- 
ment were overpowering. Every visitor to America 
acknowledged the unequalled genius for publicity displayed ; 
as, for example, in the astounding drives for the successive 
Liberty Loans, with their accompaniment of complete 
registration, the apotheosis of the card-index. The first 
duty of the citizen was to prove himself 100 per cent. 
American. In doing this he submitted to a force of social 
pressure and to a monotony of expression which were start- 
ling to realise. Moreover, the individual citizen was urged 
and expected to keep an eye upon his fellows. His private 
effort was supplemented by great vigilance societies (such 
as the State Councils of Defence and the National Security 
League) ; and these had the Courts behind them, wielding the 
tremendous power of the Espionage Act—perhaps, as a 
contemporary would put it, the least worthy of Dora’s dis- 
graceful family. Here was a formidable triple alliance 
against freedom ; and in the great intensification of patriotic 
feeling which came with the dispatch of the American 
divisions to France the mechanism of compulsory loyalty 
was carried to a marvellous completeness and precision. 
Then, and in the midst of all this concentrated energy, the 
war came suddenly to an end. 

We should expect, from our own experience in England, 
that a great part of the national fury aroused against the 
Germans would be expended upon revolutionary Labour and 
other suspect minorities. In America this was emphatically 
so. For example, there was, and is, less feeling there than 
there was in England over the treatment of conscientious 
objectors. Of these a year after the armistice more than a 
hundred were in prison serving terms of between ten and 
thirty years—which sentences, it should be remarked, are 
not more severe than scores imposed by court-martial upon 
American soldiers for trivial military offences. Apart 
from specific pro-German disloyalty, it would naturally 
appear to mobs of unthinking patriots, as to the junker 
capitalists and the detective force, that the most poisonous 
enemies of the State were to be found among the inter- 
national Socialists, and most particularly in the Industrial 
Workers of the World—the organisation of migratory 
labourers in the West which has been for many years 
the ultimate terror of the bourgeoisie. Accordingly, the 
war on the 1.W.W. was renewed, and the Espionage Act 

gave the requisite weapon into the hands of the Department 
of Justice. In September, 1917, orders went out for the 
raiding of every I.W.W. centre in the country, and since then 
the courts have provided a stream of sensational cases, while 
the unhappy I,.W,W. has been mercilessly harried by mobs 





and by the State authoritieS acting under the laws directed 
against what is called “criminal syndicalism.” A few 
illustrations may suffice : 


At Bisbee, Arizona, in July, 1917, more than a thousand miners 
on strike were rounded up by a crowd of citizens under the direction 
of many prominent employers. They were carried off into the New 
Mexico desert, and there left without food or any means of returning, 
until rescued by federal troops. Some 200 men, including many 
leading citizens of Bisbee, were put on trial after an interval of two 
and a-half vears. The case is proceeding. 

At Tulsa, Oklahoma, in September, 1917, seventeen I.W.W. 
prisoners were forcibly taken from the police, beaten and tarred and 
feathered “in the name of the women and children of Belgium.” 

In Chicago, April 1, 1918, there began the trial for conspiracy of 
over 100 Socialists, the best known of whom was Wm. B. Haywood, 
the I.W.W. leader. It ended five months later, with convictions 
for 93 and sentences ranging from one year to 20 years. 

At Sacramento, California, January 25, 1919, the trial was con- 
cluded of 45 men and one woman, members of the I.W.W., accused 
of conspiracy. All were sentenced to terms of from one year to 
ten years. The trial was remarkable for the silent defence of 43 
of the 46. They refused to plead, or employ counsel, deeming the 
trial a sham. 

The Wichita (Kansas) case ended in December, 1919, with the 
conviction of 27, after the majority had been kept in jail for two 
years awaiting trial, under terrible conditions which were exposed 
in the N.Y. Survey. 


It will be recognised that the class of cases to which the 
foregoing belong represent a deep-rooted and far-reaching 
campaign of the authorities and the middle class against 
something which they regard as a deadly peril to Society. 
A few other examples may be given of the working of the 
Espionage Act and kindred statutes against individuals : 


Rose Pastor Stokes was sentenced to ten years, for writing a 
brief letter to the Kansas City Star, of which this was the crucial 
passage: “ No government which is for the profiteers can also be 
for the people, and I am for the people while the government is for 
the profiteers.”” Eugene Debs, four times Socialist candidate for 
the Presidency, was awarded, in Ohio, ten years for a Socialist speech, 
which would have attracted no particular notice in Europe. Mrs. 
Kate O’Hara, in North Dakota, was given five years for a Socialist 
address that had been delivered with impunity in many other States. 
Victor Berger and four others were sentenced to 20 years for activi- 
ties in a Wisconsin electoral campaign. Berger is the American 
Wilkes. Expelled from the House of Representatives, he was re- 
elected, with a greatly increased majority, by the fifth Wisconsin 
district. 

Anita Whitney, a college graduate and for many years a respected 
worker for Charity Organisation in California, was a member of the 
Oakland branch of the Socialist Party. This branch became 
affiliated with the Communist Labour Party. When the raids on 
the Socialists began, Miss Whitney became treasurer of the Labour 
Defence League, and as such was active in bailing out prisoners. 
In November last she was arrested, after a speech which was mainly 
a protest against lynching, and was charged under the Criminal 
Syndicalism law of California. On February 26 she was condemned 
to serve an indeterminate sentence of from one to fourteen years. 
On a motion for appeal her bail was fixed at 10,000 dollars. There 
were six women on the jury. They voted unanimously for con- 
viction. 

Mollie Steimer, a girl of 20, and three men, indicted for distributing 
in New York a leaflet attacking the war on Soviet Russia. Miss 
Steimer 15 years, her companions 20 years. Sentences upheld by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. Justices Holmes and Brandeis dissenting, 
said that the appellants had as much right to distribute the leaflet 
as the Government had to circulate the Constitution. Sent to prison 
last week. 


For the origin of the raids on aliens, of which the Soviet 
Ark is the most striking product, we must look mainly 
to the fierce propaganda on Bolshevik atrocities with 
which the country has been flooded for two years. The 
raids, which began in November, were renewed at the 
New Year. In many cities there was open rivalry between 
the State authorities and the Department of Justice. By 
the end of the first week of January the suspects held for 
deportation numbered over 5,000. Being aliens, they 
had no status in the courts. Their cases were judged 
by immigration officials alone. The stories from New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and other cities were of a 
terrible character. The victims were brutally clubbed, 
handed over in jail to the tender mercies of the criminal 
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inmates (these, of course, being eager to demonstrate their 
100 per cent. Americanism), and put through the peculiar 
method of police torture known as the “third degree.” 
A dead-set was made against all sections of the Communist 
Party, which had been founded in Chicago last year openly, 
without objection from the authorities. The Secretary 
for Labour in the Wilson Cabinet committed himself to 
the view that members of the party should, as such, be 
deported. But in hundreds of cases there was no evidence 
even of simple membership, while good reports from the 
neighbours and employers were abundant. Several 
thousands of them have had to be released, the torture, 
we may hope, counting to them for righteousness, if they 
should wish to become citizens of the United States. The 
daily Press for the most part approved the raids, but several 
powerful weeklies made valiant protests. The policy 
was continued to the accompaniment of much reckless 
declamation from public officials, leading politicians, and 
public speakers of repute (including clergymen), although 
it should be said that a good few of the bishops and clergy 
stood out; while at least two Federal judges have lately 
made a firm and courageous stand. It would, one hopes, 
be wrong to take the common assertions of three months 
ago as indicating the condition of the directive mind of 
America. For example : 


If I had my way, I would take them out every morning and shoot 
them, and the next day would have a trial to see whether they were 


guilty. 

That is from a public utterance by the Secretary of State 
of Massachusetts. It is a specimen of the spirit in which 
law and order may be conceived and defended in a time 
of collective hysteria, created or stimulated by the new 
international industry of ‘‘ propaganda.” 

No less grave and widespread, though less spectacular, 
has been the war upon freedom of word and of mind, in 
churches, colleges, and the Press. In many universities 
professors of liberal opinions have passed through a severe 
spell. Two matters in particular have been perilous: 
any expression of sympathy with Labour, and every effort 
to break down the taboo on Russia. One of the most 
illuminating of documents at the moment would be a list 
of the ministers, professors, and other public teachers who 
since 1918 have got into difficulties with the authorities 
or their own superiors for providing an open platform for 
officers of the American Red Cross or the Y.M.C.A. who 
have told a plain story of their personal observation and 
experience in Soviet Russia. The past year, moreover, 
has seen the rise of a new agency of social pressure, in the 
American Legion of war veterans, which in its first stage 
was captured by Tory-militarist officers and their close 
allies in the world of industrial monopoly. The Legion 
has been used in the attack, not only upon aliens and 
the I.W.W., but upon orthodox trade-unionism and many 
most moderate forms of liberal opinion. But there are 
signs cf a strong counter movement among the demob- 
ilised soldiers as well as of a restraining influence among the 
leaders. Indeed, in the country generally, with the opening 
of the presidential campaign, evidence is rapidly accumu- 
lating of a great revulsion of public feeling against the 
extreme perversion of the American principle which, since 
the normal currents of public life were disturbed in the 
war, has been carried to so wild an excess. It is not an 
inconsiderable detail that, so far, the most prominent 
name among the presidential aspirants is that of Senator 
Hiram Johnson, of California, who among the great con- 
stituency of the West is at least as well known for his 
progressivism and his downright advocacy of freedom of 
speech and assembly as for his hostility to the Treaty of 
Versailles. The revulsion, indeed, may be swifter and more 
complete than most people anticipate. A presidential 
campaign may be a great social purge: Let us at least 
hope so ; for on her internal record during the past eighteen 
months America can scarcely be regarded by the world as 
a civilised country. 


THE. GERMAN ESTABLISHMENT 
COUNCILS 


Berun, April 26th, 1920. 


"Te deliberations of the National Constituent Assembly 
of Germany are nearing their end, and the date of the 
General Election for the first regular parliament— 
the first Reichstag—of the German Republic is fixed. It 
will be June 6th. Not until the Reichstag is elected 
will the Constituent Assembly be formally dissolved. Its 
mandate lasts until the nation has again a duly elected 
representation with all the powers which the constitution 
provides and which makes it—except when there isa direct 
popular vote, a plebiscite—the supreme authority of the 
nation. So at no moment will the people be without its 
legal representation. The legend of the ancien régime, 
le roi est mort, vive le roi is changed into “ Parliament is 
dead, long live Parliament !” 

The work of the Constituent Assembly must be described 
as great in quantity and,on the whole, decidedly progressive 
in quality. Under extremely difficult circumstances the 
Assembly has worked out a codified constitution of the 
Republic which with its 181 articles can well bear comparison 
with the most democratic constitution the world knows 
so far. Besides the constitution and a lot of supplementary 
measures the Assembly has worked out a number of very 
far-reaching laws on finance and taxation, some of which 
are of a highly complicated nature and required much dis- 
cussion and careful scrutiny with regard to their effect on the 
economic life of the nation. It has worked out laws and 
regulations to encourage production in agriculture and 
industry; it has removed all sorts of privileges of property 
and caste; it has made easier the processes of expropriation 
for public purposes; and it has created not a few labour 
laws of the most beneficial kind, from the prescription of 
the maximum of eight hours work a day for all wage earners 
and salaried employees to the law on Establishment 
Councils.* I have spoken of the last-mentioned law in a 
former letter, and it appears that not much of it is known 
abroad. People know more of the political struggles and 
shortcomings of the new Republic than of its creative 
activities. Let me then explain. 


Article 165 of the German Constitution declares : 


Workers and salaried employees are called upon to co-operate 
in conjunction with the employers, on equal footing, in the settle- 
ment of the conditions of pay and work as well as in the economic 
development of the productive forces. The organisations of both 
and their agreements are recognised. 

The workers and salaried employees are for the purpose of securing 
their social and economic interests given legal representation in 
the form of Establishment Councils, as well as District Labour 
Councils organised according to industries, and a Central Labour 
Council ( Reichsarbeiterrat), 

The District Labour Councils and the Central Labour Council 
unite with the representatives of the employers and of, other ¢con- 
cerned sections of the people to form District Councils of Economics 
and a Central Council of Economics for dealing with all the economic 
matters and for co-operation in the execution of laws on socialisation. 

Bills of fundamental significance with regard to social and economic 
policy must before they are laid before Parliament be submitted by 
the Government to the Central Council on Economics for its expert 
opinion. The Central Council of Economics is entitled itself to 
promote such bills. If the Government do not agree they are 
nevertheless bound to lay the bills before the Reichstag and set 
forth their opinion. The Central Council of Economics is entitled 
to have the bills advocated in the Reichstag by one of its own 
members. 

The Labour Councils may be given powers of control and admin- 
istration in the domains assigned to them. 


The law on Establishment Councils is the initial measure 
to put the provisions of this article into practice. It is, 
consequently, not to be regarded as an isolated statute of 
the rights of the workers in industrial matters. Its par- 





* An “ Establishment ” (Betrieb) is either any business enterprise 
as a whole or some separate part of a combined industrial concern. 
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ticular purpose is set forth in the first of its 106 paragraphs, 
as follows : 

For securing the common economic interests of the employees 
(workers and salaried employees) against the employer and for 
supporting the employer in the fulfilment of the purposes of his 
establishment, Establishment Councils must be created in all the 
establishments where usually at least twenty employees are occupied. 
In establishments with less than twenty but at least five 

employees an establishment speaker (Obmann) is to be 
elected. If wage-earners and salaried employees do not 
agree on one person, each group can elect a speaker of its 
own, provided that it numbers at least five persons (Sect. 2). 
If an establishment employs at least twenty home-workers, 
for these, too, an Establishment Council is to be elected 
(Sect. 8). Agricultural holdings must employ at least 
ten permanent employees to fall under the law (Sect. 4). 
The Establishment Council consists of at least three and at 
most thirty members elected by secret ballot on the principle 
of proportional representation, wage-earners and salaried 
employees voting generally in separate groups. All male 
and female employees of eighteen years and over are 
entitled to vote, and all of twenty-seven years and over who 
are not apprentices, who have been at least three years in 
the trade and not less than six months in the employ of the 
establishment, are eligible for election, so that, e.g., 
a working man at Krupp’s who changes the particular shop 
in which he is working does not lose his eligibility. 

Establishment Councils of less than nine members elect 
a first and second chairman, larger Councils an Executive 
Committee of five for their representatives vis-a-vis the 
employer and for other business. At the sittings of the 
Council the employer or his representative takes part 
(Sect. 29) if he is invited or if the sitting is convoked on his 
request. On the demand of a fourth of the members of the 
Council a representative of the Trade Union of the occupied 
employees is to be invited to the sittings in order to take 
part in their deliberations. The same applies to the 
employers’ organisation. The law provides, furthermore, 
for establishment meetings of the whole of the employees 
which are convoked either by the chairman of the Council, 
by the request of the employer, or by at least a fourth of the 
employees, and to whose deliberations representatives of 
the respective trade societies also can be invited. 

So far as to the construction and representation of the 
Councils. If we proceed to their functions as indicated in 
the first paragraph of the law the words, “ and for support 
ing the employer,” etc., are interpreted by the Independents 
in their denunciations of the law as meaning that the 
employees must help the employer to make a good profit, 
because this, in the eyes of the capitalist, is the purpose of 
the establishment. But in fact the provision has nothing 
to do with the commercial side of the establishment ; it 
refers only to its internal good working. The third section 
of the law—Sects. 66 to 92—dealing with ‘‘ the tasks and the 
competence of the Establishment Councils,” makes the 
matter clear. It consists of three groups of provisions :-— 

The first group deals with the rights and duties of the 
Councils to co-operate by support and advise in the economic 
life of the establishment. The second group regulates the 
putting into practice of the right of the Council to co-operate 
as an equal partner with the employer in the settlement of 
the conditions of work. The third group embraces the 
provisions concerning the right of the workers to a voice in 
the engagement and the dismissal of employees. 

It is the first group which refers, not to the particular 
class interests of the employees, but to the interest of the 
establishment as such. Now, undoubtedly, the chief person 
interested in the good and undisturbed working of the 
establishment is the employer, viz., the capitalistic pro- 
prietor. But the employees have no interest to the contrary. 


Apart from cases of conflict it is to their interest, too, that 
the establishment and production and trade as a whole 
should prosper. Sect. 66 describes it as the duty of the 
Council :-— 

To support the management by advice in order to look in common 


with it to the possibly highest status and the possibly highest 

economy of the performances of the establishment. 

But that imposes only a moral, not a compulsory, obliga- 
tion. Nothing in the law compels a Council to give any 
advice which it regards as contrary to the interest of the 
employees. 

The same applies to the second provision—“ to helpfully 
co-operate in the introduction of new methods of work.” 
There is no threat of punishment if a Council withholds its 
advice and restricts its co-operation. Again, the moral 
obligation of the employees to “ protect the establishment 
against convulsion ” is explained by a subsequent sentence 
which defines the ‘‘ protection ” as “ application in cases of 
dispute, when an agreement cannot be arrived at by dis- 
cussion, to the committee of conciliation or the proposed 
court of arbitration,” and there is, moreover, an express 
proviso concerning “‘ the rights of the Trade Unions of the 
workers and the salaried employees remaining reserved.” 

This reservation of the rights and arrangements of the 
Trade Unions is repeated in one form or another at many 
other places. It is typical of the law and distinguishes it 
from the old law of the Empire about Workers’ Committees 
( Arbeiter-Ausschiisse), which was intended rather as an 
antidote against the obnoxious Trade Unions. The new 
law is, on the contrary, quite plainly meant as a supplement 
and support of the Trade Unions. Point 5 of Sect. 66 enables 
the Councils 

to negotiate tor the employees with the employer common rules 

of service or their emendation, within the compass of the wage- 

agreements in force. 
and Point 6 orders them 
to further good understanding of the employees amongst them- 
selves and with the employer and to stand for the ritht of combination 
of the trade. 
In this respect the provisions for the separate Councils of 
the workers and those of the salaried employees are no less 
significant. Sect. 78 orders these Councils 
to watch that in the establishment the legal regulations in favour 
of the employees and the decisive wage-agreements as well as the 
recognised decisions of an arbitration committee or a joint concilia- 
tion board are carried out, 


and further that 
where no settlement by a wage agreement exists, to co-operate on 
the basis of an understanding with the interested trade societies 
of the employees in the settling of the wages and the other conditions 
of work, and particularly 

in the settlement of the wages tor piecework and jobwork, or in 

laying down the principles of their settlement ; 

in the introduction of new methods of pay ; 

in the fixation of the labour hours, especially when the regular 

hours are either lengthened or shortened ; 

in the settlement of the furlough of the employees, and 

in settling the complaints regarding the training and the treat- 

ment of the apprentices. 

A passionately-disputed point on which the Socialist 
Members laid particular stress and won, namely, the repre- 
sentation of the Establishment Council on the Board of 
Directors, is settled by Sect. 70, which runs thus : 

In enterprises where a board of directors exists and where not 
by other laws an equal representation of the employees is provided, 
one or two members of the establishment council are, in accordance 
with a particular law, sent into the boards of directors in order to 
represent the interests and demands of the employees as well as 
their views and desires as regards the organisation of the establish- 
ment. The representatives have a seat and a voice on all the 
sittings of the board, but receive no other indemnification but an 
allowance for expenses. They are bound to observe silence on com- 
munications made to them in confidence. 

Sect. 71 entitles the Establishment Council “ to demand 
from the employer information on all the proceedings of the 
establishment which influence the contract and the work of 
the employees, provided that secrets of the enterprise are not 
endangered by it, and lay open to them the wages books 
and the documents that are necessary for the execution of 
existing wage agreements.” The employer is also bound 
to report at least every three months on the situation and 
the prosperity of the enterprise and trade in general, and on 
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the performances of the establishment and the probable 
demand for labour in particular. Sect. 72 entitles the 
Establishment Councils of enterprises that employ at least 
800 persons or fifty salaried employees to demand that 
every year a balance-sheet of the establishment and an 
account of gains and losses shall be submitted for inspection 
and elucidated. Here, again, as in the case of Sect. 71, 
observation of silence on confidential communications is 
prescribed. 

Of other points of more or less consequence the provisions 
concerning the enrolling and dismissal of employees are 
perhaps of special interest. Here the leading idea is not that 
the employer should be deprived of the right to select his 
employees but that the wage-earners and salaried people 
should be protected against high-handed proceedings and 
that social, political, or religious tests should be prevented. 
The Councils are entitled to protest against violation of the 
regulations, and dismissals that have been declared contrary 
to the regulations must be withdrawn, or the employer 
becomes liable to pay the dismissed employee for as many 
months’ wages or salary as the dismissed has been years in 
his employ, pay for six months being the limit. 

These are the main points of the law. As the product of 
a coalition between Socialists and middle-class Progressives 
it is certainly not perfect from the Socialist workers’ point 
of view. On many points great concessions had to be made 
to middle-class ideology and interests, and altogether the law 
is very far from sanctioning the sacred dictature of the 
proletariat. Withal it is a tame and cautious, but not the 
less distinct, step towards a new order of things in workshop 
and office—the beginning of an advanced stage of industrial 
democracy. Its full significance will only be measurable 
when the supplementary laws, now in preparation, on the 
District Councils and the Central Council on Economics 
have received definite shape. These are now being discussed 
in committee, and a report of the Second Reading in com- 
mittee has just appeared. But it is the coming Reichstag 
which will have the final say. 

In the meantime, the elections to Local Establishment 
Councils are in full swing, and the Independents and Com- 
munists who so much denounced the law as enslaving the 
workers, take part in the election with the greatest eagerness. 
They justify it by saying that they are going to use the 
Councils as a means for revolutionising industry from 
within. Whatsoever may be understood by this, if the 
Councils offer them such a possibility, the law would seem 
even from their own point of view scarcely to justify the 
abuse which they have showered on it. 

Ep. BERNSTEIN. 


CANT 


T is cant that chiefly distinguishes the human being 
from the angel. It is easier to imagine an angel 
committing almost any sin than talking cant. Cant, 

more than any of the passionate vices, seems to us to be 
the very negation of everything that is meant by Heaven. 
One may be jealous, or even murderous, and yet remain 
capable—at a pinch—of a beautiful selflessness. But cant 
is a sevenfold armour of self-satisfaction. It is an automatic 
response of “ Not guilty, my Lord,” ready for all occasions. 
There are good men who cant and bad men who cant, 
but they are all alike in their tendency either to open or 
to secret self-laudation. They make the great refusal 
to see themselves as they are. They are content with a 
soaped and shining air of guiltlessness. They feel that 
any criticism on them is a misjudgment. They lament 
over the wickedness of other people. If they are sorry 
for themselves, it is not for what they have done to other 
people but for what other people have done to them. 
They are themselves luminaries, whose beams are prevented 
from shining gloriously only by clouds of malice and 
misunderstanding. Cant is a falsehood of the soul which 


tells us charming lies about ourselves. We do not know 
if there are any fathers who actually say to their children 
as they flog them: “ It hurts me more than it hurts you,” 
but if there are, the child is justified in nine cases out of 
ten of suspecting his parent of canting. If a parent either 
in a fit of ill-temper or from a misguided sense of duty 
flogs a child, it is supreme egotism on his part to air his 
sufferings in the presence of his weeping victim. The 
punisher as a rule obtains a measure of relief to his feelings 
such as is denied to his victim. To add good words to 
bad temper is an outrage. The cane may conceivably be 
an instrument of order: in the hands of Mr. Murdstone 
it is merely an instrument of self-righteousness. It is 
probably because they had so clear a perception of this 
that the Christian saints, instead of flogging other people, 
flogged themselves. Confessing that we are all miserable 
sinners, they began operations on the first miserable sinner 
they could catch hold of, and that was themselves. Hyper- 
sensitiveness to the sins of other people, and insensitiveness 
to one’s own, is the great mark of the canter. If Puritanism 
failed in England, it is because it fell so early into the habit 
of condemning other people. It measured righteousness 
mainly by external standards, such as the obvious sins 
of the flesh, or church attendance, or keeping the Sabbath ; 
the man who went to church and kept the Sabbath and 
did not commit adultery or drink to excess felt that he had 
the right to talk down to his naughtier neighbour as a 
god to a man. The greatest religious teachers deny that 
any of us has the right thus to play the god. Ifthe Pharisees 
are denounced as hypocrites, it is not because they secretly 
committed the sins they denounced ; it is simply because 
they would act the parts of gods among their fellows. 
They were probably strict observers of the law which 
they preached, but they observed it to their own glory. 
They thus became guilty of a stiff egotism far beyond 
many: of the fleshly sinners they denounced. They lost 
that sense of community which is the beginning at once 
of charity and of justice. Their very sinlessness was the 
source of their great sin. It is better to commit almost 
any sin than to be too easily pleased with oneself as a 
saint. We are not suggesting, we may say in passing, 
that it is only saints who indulge in cant. One has only 
to attend an assize court in order to hear the burglar, the 
bigamist and the forger canting in as rich a vein as a clergy- 
man or a Cabinet Minister. And one can do it oneself, 
Yes, one can do it oneself. One has no right to look down 
on one’s little brother the Pharisee. 

One of the chief objections to cant is intellectual. The 
intellect, though by its nature a king’s son setting out 
on a long journey in quest of the speckled bull into which 
truth has been metamorphosed by a wicked fairy, is tempted 
at an early stage to take its ease in the enchanted meadows 
of cant and to drink at the well of self-satisfaction. Every 
man who looks into that well at once becomes a Narcissus 
to himself. There is no need to go further in pursuit of 
truth when this perfect thing meets his eyes at the end 
of the first day’s journey. He no longer compares himself 
to other men: he compares the image in the well to other 
men, and he sees no reason to be otherwise than pleased, 
And if men are under the thraldom of the image in the 
well, nations are so even to a greater degree. Every nation 
easily sees itself as the perfect nation—a nation that is 
not as other nations are. We may say, ‘‘ We have our 
faults,” but we say that with as little sense of really blaming 
ourselves as if we were saying “We have a nose and a 
chin.” Great nations and little nations alike are the 
disciples of Narcissus. England does not purr over the 
image in the well more happily than Ireland does, or 
America than Greece. Germany unfortunately behaved with 
so logical a disregard of the TenCommandments during the 
war that she encouraged the Narcissus habit among other 
nations who had only violated six, or it may have been 
nine. She behaved so badly, indeed, that the other nations 
gradually persuaded themselves that, in comparison with her, 
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none of them had ever broken any of the Commandments 
at all. This was partly due to war-time propagandists, 
who published with the help of a crier’s bell all the sins 
committed by the enemy and effectively concealed most 
of those committed on one’s own side. This, it may be, 
is inevitable during the crisis of a war, but it has exceed- 
ingly dangerous effects when it comes to making a just 
peace. Now that the war is over, it can only injure the 
general European settlement to pretend that Germany 
was unprecedentedly guilty in aiming at world-power or 
that Germans alone committed “ atrocities,” while the 
war was in progress. That Germany was the arch-culprit 
of the war may, we think, be taken as axiomatic, but it 
is still nearer the truth to say that the war was the result, 
not merely of the sins of Germany, but of the sins of Europe. 
The chief argument for the League of Nations rests on 
the fact that a world of lawless competition among nations, 
such as existed before the war, is practically bound sooner 
or later to be precipitated into war. Given such a world, 
even if Germany had been as pacific as Spain, we should 
still have had a European war. The protagonists might 
have been different, but there was in most European nations 
enough of that “sin by which the angels fell” to prepare 
the ground for the last bloody acts of the tragedy. Germany 
had no ambition that had not had its precedent in France, 
in Spain, in Rome, even if we omit England, whose ambi- 
tions after power had fortunately never to lie in the direction 
of a conquest of Europe. In other words, this lust of 
domination, hideous though it is, is not a rare and miracu- 
lous vice; it is a common vice of human nature. It is 
good that it should be punished: it is better still that it 

should have its wings clipped in the future, as happened 
to the equally intelligible ambitions of the medixval barons. 
As to the question of “ atrocities,” we are content to quote 
the words of a distinguished and honoured soldier to whom 

a lady recently suggested that the German atrocities were 
greatly exaggerated. “On the contrary,” he replied, 

“not one-tenth of the horrors on either side will ever be 
known.” In a war in which all the bad men as well as 
all the good men of the several nations are enlisted, crimes 
are a thousandfold easier and a thousandfold more certain 
than in times of peace. To pretend that Germany was 
the only country in the war by whose troops prisoners 
were ever shot, for instance, is simply an outrage on the 
truth. Maddened men commit mad deeds, and war 
maddens men as the most maddening form of alcohol 
cannot do. The only way to prevent atrocities is not to 
punish atrocities but to prevent wars. 

We need to keep reminding ourselves of these things 
because there is still a great deal of cant being written 
in some of the papers about “ unrepentant Germany.”’ 
The other day, Dr. Cannon, a Bishop of the Methodist 
Church in the United States, addressed a letter to the 
Times which was given great prominence on the leader- 
page and which can only encourage the habit of cant at 
the expense of the habit of trying to see things as they are. 
The Bishop tells us that Germany is still an unrepentant 
sinner. He admits that she has suffered and is sorry, 
“aye, even to the point of ‘weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.’”’ But this is not enough for him. “ Germany,” 
he declares, “is sorry, angrily sorry, amazedly sorry, 
sullenly and morosely sorry, revengefully sorry, but she is 
still an unrepentant sinner, and she ought to be treated 
as such.” The Bishop would apparently like to forgive 
Germany, if only God were not so strict about it. He 
tells us: 

God—the just, the almighty, the loving, the forgiving God— 
knows not how to bestow forgiveness upon an unrepentant sinner. 
The willingness, aye, the desire to forgive may be in our hearts, 
but how can forgiveness be extended to Germany when she has 
not repented, when she has brought forth no fruit meet for repent- 
ance, and when she is persistently, deceitfully, angrily trying to 
evade the just consequences of her sin ? 

After the paragraph in which this appears, the Bishop 
descends from the right hand of the Great White Throne, 





and becomes a mixture of a pious stockbroker and a 
heavy father. He goes on: 

Fourth. Germany must pay. For the good of the world, aye, 
for her own real good, Germany must be made to pay, to atone, as 
far as possible, for her crimes. She must be made to know and to 
feel that the world has pronounced her “ Guilty” ; she must be made 
to realise that the judgment is just. . . . Payment should be extended 
over a term of years till all is paid. This is not cruel. It is kind. 

Now, the great objection to all this is not that the Bishop 
is wrong in desiring to see a repentant Germany. It lies 
in his shutting his eyes to the fact that the only thing that 
can save us is a repentant world. Not only must Germany 
repent, but the Bishop must repent, and all of us must 
repent. This is an imperfect hemisphere: we believe the 
same may be said of the hemisphere from which the Bishop 
comes. And repentance merely means that change of 
heart which will make us determined to be a little less 
imperfect, a little better than we are. We punished 
Germany, and we had the right to do it; we have also the 
right to prevent her from committing her crimes again ; 
but we have no right to stand over her, like Pharisees, 
and call on her alone of all the nations to repent. We 
doubt if history contains a single example of a defeated 
nation that repented at the bidding of its conqueror. In 
private life, if we are to believe the tracts, the wicked 
usually repent as the result, not of punishment, or even 
of sermons, but of kindly and generous treatment. A 
just peace is much more likely than a just punishment to 
give us a repentant Germany. All the nations of the 
earth may at some future date become penitent thieves. 
In the meantime, it is a little premature for any of us to 
begin playing the harp or trying on the crown. 


A DAY IN DUNDEE 


N previous visits to Dundee I have hurried to 
say my say and rush incontinent away, seeing 
nothing. Now I have spent a day and learnt 
much. Here is a famous and ancient city of 

nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants, superbly 
situated, and prosperous at this hour far beyond any- 
thing in its history. The jute industry, now more 
important and widespread in its uses than ever, still 
competes successfully with India, whence that grass 
is derived, and involves the occupation of vast numbers 
of boys and girls, for they are no more, in the mills, at 
work which is not men’s work and which leads no- 
whither. They have plenty of money to spend and no 
responsibilities. The home does not flourish, but 
wealth accumulates. 

And men decay. For very many years I have simply 
known Dundee as infamous among the cities of our 
country for its abominable infant mortality and the 
naremen physique of its inhabitants, exhibiting rickets 
and tuberculosis in dread abundance. It lies far north 
on the East Coast, and the climate is what we may call 
“ bracing” or awful, as we please. Human life, given 
a fine stock and a fair chance, realises magnificent men 
and women, under such climatic conditions, able to go 
anywhere and do anything, but if the fair chance 
lacking the results are pitiful. 

Two lamentable features of this city, and then the 
remarkable development of a new era as I saw it this 
morning, in the form of a housing scheme which is, I 
believe, unique in its distinctive features. 

First, the well-nigh incredible slums of this city, set 
on the side of a hill on the East Coast, with a broad 
river and the most magnificent air that anyone could 
desire. They are an abiding scandal, with their over- 
crowding, dirt, darkness, and shameful defiance of all 
the principles of health. Every child I saw playing 
about in those places was a miracle to me. How in the 
world had it escaped? My recollections of Edinburgh 
and York twenty years ago are bad enough, but I did 
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not know that such places could exist in a widespread, 
prosperous city to-day. I wonder what would be 
thought of them in Detroit or Birmingham, Alabama. 

Then the factory chimneys. It is clear to me that, 
in accepting and quoting the findings of the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society as to the relative importance of the 
industrial and the domestic chimney in the causation 
of *‘ smog,” I must henceforth beware of assuming that 
the facts are everywhere as they have been found in, 
for instance, London. Dundee, seen from a height, 
is a vast vista of quietly smoking domestic chimneys, 
just like Kensington as seen from my “ mansion” 
therein, or like any other of our cities. But the dirt and 
darkness and ‘“‘smog” of Dundee must certainly derive 
a much larger proportion from the industrial chimney 
than in the case of London. Such immense, black, 
steady volumes of smoke, belching from scores of 
chimneys continuously, I remember nowhere. They 
must rival Pittsburg of old. If there are by-laws, 
they are ignored, as everywhere else. The mills are 
not alone to blame, for the chimney of the Dundee 
Infirmary was outrageous, and that of a large laundry 
was as bad—each institution cannily providing thus 
for a continuance of the public need for its services. 
I suggest to the civic fathers of Dundee that they should 
stop this abomination forthwith. No wonder that the 
infant mortality is so high in the cold weather, and that, 
just now, the figures for the present year are being 

opelessly ruined by the extensive destruction of babies 
from respiratory disease. The Chairman of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Smoke Abatement asked me the 
other day whether our trouble in this country is not 
that we have too much coal. The answer is, of course 
not ; our trouble is our dirty and stupid misuse of the 
coal we have. 

Slums and smoke, in their extreme forms: two of 
the worst features of the nineteenth century actively 
destructive in the twentieth year of the twentieth. 
But now for the contrast. 

I should like to discuss the * Report on the Develop- 
ment of the City,” now before me, with its magnificent 
schemes for transport, and the uses of the banks of the 
Tay. That, however, is only yet on paper. But the 
new housing scheme is so far advanced that hundreds 
of tenants will be installed next month. The Scottish 
Board of Health does not appear to be afflicted with 
the juvenile paresis that is the despair of all who advo- 
cated and heralded the Ministry of Health in Whitehall. 
Let us see what is now in being in one outlying area of 
Dundee. 

Mr. E. D. Simon’s Committee in Manchester, after 
careful study, commended a system of central heating 
for working-class houses, with cooking by gas, of course. 
Further, architects have shown how great an economy 
in the construction of chimneys could be effected by 
the abolition of the coal fire, as 1 mentioned here last 
year. In large degree these things are already achieved 
in Dundee. 

The new housing in the Logie area consists of 
numerous separate buildings, each of which comprises 
four homes, two above and two below, having each its 
own front door. Each home also will have its own 
allotment, where fresh green vegetables may be grown 
in the brighter sunlight and purer air of the future, 
and rickets thus be counteracted. From the centre of 
the roof of each of these quadruple buildings rises a 
group of four chimneys. They are four too many, but 
sixteen better than twenty. Each of these chimneys 
corresponds to the living room of the home below, 
where crude coal is expected to be burnt. They have 


had in Dundee, for a decade or so, some houses where 
gas alone is used, but they are not popular. The 
present arrangement is a concession to the poker habit— 
which is, I take it, an epi-phenomenon of the sit-by-the- 
fire-and-think-you-are-thinking habit, which is the joy 





of life to some of us and the abomination of desolation 
to others. 

The kitchen is a very fair reproduction of the American 
kitchen, purposely made so small that no one could 
sleep in it, and equipped with hot and cold water and 
a gas cooker. It is, in fact, the compact physico- 
chemical laboratory, for the practice of the applied 
physical-chemistry called cooking, that every kitchen 
ought to be. 

Whence the hot water? Well, there is a radiator in 
every room—in addition to the fireplace in the living 
room, and instead of it elsewhere. Hence, the house is 
heated, the only blot being the provision of a coal cellar, 
indoors, opening opposite one of the bedrooms—a very 
dirty arrangement, required by the poker habit. The 
wise housewife will put the perambulator in the coal- 
cellar and burn gas in her living room. 

Now, the hot water, instead of being generated for 
each group of four homes, is produced at one end of 
the estate, by three large boilers, and carried in long 
pipes, under either side of the main road, where it passes 
into huge containers, placed in underground receptacles, 
one for each group of four homes. This is central 
heating with a vengeance, of the like of which I never 
heard. The hot water will have to run hundreds of 
yards under the ground before it reaches the furthest 
houses, and naturally one asked how hot it would be 
when it arrived. The answer was that it would be at 
little short of boiling point. The whole arrangement is 
quite startlingly novel to me, and must be full of 
instruction, I think, for the numerous readers of this 
journal who are concerned with local government and 
housing schemes all over the country. The demand 
for these new homes far exceeds the supply, and many 
young couples are waiting to be married when they are 
ready. The cost of each building is about four thousand 
pounds, but it will be understood that the system of 
heating a whole estate of many acres from a single 
point is costly, also. To ask an “economic rent”’ is, 
I am told, out of the question, but all those things are 
beyond my competence. 

What concerns me is to find my dreams, ever since I 
saw the typical American home, and the dreams of the 
Manchester Committee, coming true. Here, in Dundee, 
with its shameful domestic history, part of which con- 
tinues in full destructive blast into its present, as we 
have seen, new families are to be started next month 
in houses producing smoke from, at most, one chimney 
apiece—and not necessarily from that ; equipped with 
sanitary kitchens; with bedrooms where children may 
sleep without the winter night temperature falling to 
dangerous levels, though fresh air is continually ad- 
mitted to each by a grating that opens behind the hot- 
water radiator; and with an almost unblackened green 
garden for each home. The monetary question is not 
going to interest me when I see here the dawn of a 
new day for Dundee and the beginning of the end of 
the infamous chapter which it has written in the patho- 
logical annals of the civic and industrial history of 


Britain. LENS. 
Correspondence 
THE POSITION OF M. VENIZELOS 
IN GREECE 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As .a Philhellene, I have read your able and eloquent 
article on “ The Triumph of M. Venizelos” with great interest ; 
and, while reading it, I wondered whether you knew that states- 
man’s actual position in his own country. You speak of Greek 
Chauvinism : I can assure you that, thanks to M. Venizelos, it 
is no longer a danger. Not the least of his startling achieve- 
ments is the facility with which he has induced Greeks to transfer 
their old hatred of Bulgars and Turks to himself. 
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The Greeks at the present time, with the exception of his 
minute following, are not dazzled by M. Venizelos’s triumphant 
Imperialism. They want much less dominion over others than 
liberty for themselves. As it is, the jails are packed with every 
Greek who will not be a Venizelist ; the public departments 
swarm with official swindlers who have the good fortune to be 
Venizelists ; and a puppet Parliament, unconstitutional in its 
birth and illegal by its duration, plays for the benefit of the 
outside world a tragi-comedy such as England has not known 
since the days of Cromwell. 

This is but a meagre outline of a situation which for a full 
description would require rather more space than I dare claim 
in your hospitable columns. 

Things being so, I feel unable to share your wish for a perpetua- 
tion of M. Venizelos’s dictatorship. For the rest, my reading 
of history has not taught me that dictatorships have ever led 
either to stability or to peace—but to far other things.— 
Yours, etc. 

Royal Societies Club, 

May 5th. 

[We should want a great deal more evidence than is contained, 
or even suggested, in Mr. Abbott’s letter before we could accept 
the picture which he draws of the Venizelist regime. It is in 
particular a little difficult to believe that the Greek nation has 
forgotten its hatred of Turks and Bulgars in its hatred of M. 
Venizelos, that that statesman has only “a minute following ” 
and yet that every Greek who is not a Venizelist is in jail_— 
Ep. N.S.] 


G. F. Axssorrt. 


THE WORLD AND ISLAM 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As to Islam’s toleration of freedom of thought (a 
question raised in Sir Harry Johnston’s letter to-day) those 
interested should consult Renan’s lecture at the Sorbonne— 
Islam and Science (1883). 

Here Renan denies that there ever was a really Mohammedan 

science, or at least a science recognised by and tolerated by 
Islam. The science of the eighth century was the result of the 
victory of the Abbasids, and was Persian, or Iranian, not Arabic. 
And Persian orthodoxy has always, with good reason, been 
suspect. The philosophy of Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroes 
(twelfth century) “is in reality Greco—Sassanian.”” That it was 
written in Arabic is as irrelevant as the circumstance that 
Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, even Francis Bacon and Spinoza, 
wrote in Latin. ‘‘ Among all the learned men called Arabic, 
there was but one alone, Alkindi, who was of Arabic origin, 
all the others were Persians, Transoxians, Spaniards.” And so 
on. 
Renan utters the following warning :— 
“The liberals who defend Islam do not know its real nature. 
Islam is the close union of the spiritual and the temporal: it is 
the reign of a dogma, it is the heaviest chain that humanity 
has ever borne. . . . In our Western Europe, theological per- 
secution has only succeeded in a single country—Spain. In 
Moslem countries has come to pass what would have happened 
in Europe if the Inquisition, Philip II., and Pius V. had succeeded 
in their design of arresting the human mind.” 

Islam has seemed attractive to many freethinkers (e.g., 
Gibbon) because it was not “superstitious.” But there is a 
worse thing than “ superstition’’—narrow dogmatism. This 
makes of the Mohammedan “a fanatic, full of stupid pride.” 

Without being first-hand authorities on the subject, we may be 
tolerably safe in assuming that Renan knew what he was talking 
about. Pan-Islam is a movement which bodes no good to 
humanity.—Yours, etc., J. C. Harpwicx. 

St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Altrincham. 

May Ist. 


CIVIL SERVANTS AND OTHERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Your correspondent who signs himself “One of Them’ 
does not appear to have enjoyed the April 17th number of Tue 
New STaTEesMAN, and my contribution to that number least of 
all. 

It is clear that he is very sensitive to criticism of his vocation, 
and I gather from internal evidence that my casual comparison 
was merely the last straw of accumulated annoyance. It is 
surprising therefore that, feeling so deeply the wrongs of the 
civil servant, he should allow himself so openly to display his 
own contempt for the domestic servant. It is this idea that 


, 





there is something degraded in the vocation of domestic service 
which is responsible for the growing refusal of the best type of 
person to adopt it. It would indeed be foolish to compare the 
civil with the domestic servant, but I deny that it is offensive. 

In my letter, however, I did not compare the two vocations, 
and the references made by “ One of Them” to saucepans and 
classical examinations are as irrelevant as it would have been if 
William II., on seeing the cartoon entitled ‘* Dropping the Pilot,” 
had written to ask if Sir John Tenniel was aware that higher 
intellectual gifts were necessary for a Chancellor of the German 
Empire than for a man who had to guide a tug-boat up the 
Thames. My comparison was concerned, not with the respective 
vocations or the intellectual gifts required for them, but with 
the characteristics derived from those vocations. I imagine that 
** One of Them ”’ does not consider sobriety, honesty and industry 
to be offensive epithets, and it is clear therefore that it is being 
accused of lack of originality and initiative that has offended 
him. 

Originality and initiative are such rare qualities and so akin to 
genius that it never occurred to me that to suggest the lack of 
them was offensive. I had no intention of asserting that it is 
impossible for either a domestic or a civil servant to possess them, 
but only that these vocations discourage their emergence. Sir 
James Barrie in The Admirable Crichton has shown how deadening 
are the effects upon character of the vocation of domestic service, 
and I maintain, in spite of the existence of Lord Fisher, that the 
Civil Service also moulds men into a conventional shape. The 
prescribed rule cannot fail to be a powerful force, and the rule 
of the Civil Service is that they shall carry out the ideas of others. 
That rule may be, and often is, broken, but surely it cannot 
be denied that it has an inevitable effect upon the character of 
the majority. 

In these days, when even the politician has been obliged to 
surrender the original functions of statesmanship and exists 
merely to carry out the will of the democracy, it is open to ques- 
tion whether the qualities of originality and initiative are desirable 
attributes in the civil servant. In any case it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult for even Lord Fisher to exercise them, and “ One 
of Them” himself, if confronted for long with the originality 
and initiative of Mr. Belloc and Mrs. Wolff, will, I feel sure, 
sink comfortably back into the arms of The Spectator. 

—Yours, etc., Ouiver Bretr. 

May Ist. 


THE “PROVINCIALES” OF PASCAL 


To the Editor of Tue New STaresMAn. 


Sir,—Mr. Zilliacus is at issue with me on a matter rather 
different from the allusion in my article, and if he will turn to 
my little tract on Pascal when I shall have completed it (I 
shall be happy to send a copy to him) he will discover what my 
thesis is. 

My thesis is that Pascal in his attack upon the Jesuits de- 
scended to mere advocacy. I am no more ignorant of Pascal's 
virtue than I am of his genius, but I say that if the Provinciales 
are taken and analysed clearly, point by point, if they are dealt 
with as a good judge deals with a piece of mere advocacy, they 
will be found false, and the charge which is advanced not proved. 

I believe that Sainte-Beuve, though he makes a certain 
number of allusions to the originals, did not really read them, 
for he betrays ignorance in this particular field. For instance, 
he did not know that the “‘ Moral system of the Jesuits ”’ ap- 
pearing in 1677 was but a repetition of the ‘* Moral Theology ”’ 
which appeared in 1644, and the point is of capital importance. 
Again, he talks of Garasse, clearly without having read him. 
And again, he did not know what excellent reasons Brisacier 
had for attacking Callaghan. Sainte-Beuve, himself a very 
great writer, is also an advocate. After all, the man who uses 
the phrase “ false and odious morality of the Jesuits’ cannot 
boast of a judicial attitude. 

Briefly, what Pascal did in the Provinciales was to select a 
very few extreme cases, make them seem more numerous by 
repetition, and then pass them off as normal. 

Out of hundreds of thousands of points which the Casuists 
had debated for centuries he only mustered 132, carefully chosen 
for him by those who briefed him. Next we find that those 
132 points are reduced to 89, from the fact that no fewer than 43 
of them are mere repetitions brought in to swell the apparent 
volume of the evidence. Of the 89 points thus remaining, 32 
deal with small domestic details of Catholic practice, which 
have nothing to do with general morals and upon which Catholics 
are free enough to differ—nay, upon many of which there has 
been a sensible judgment rendered defining what practice 
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should be. For instance, a fast (other than the Eucharistic 
fast) is not broken by drinking but only by eating. 

Those outside the Catholic Church who use Pascal as a stick 
wherewith to beat that organisation cannot be concerned with 
this large number of domestic details. 

Next we note a large number of points (on the exact number 
of which opinion would differ) on which Pascal was extravagant, 
not his opponents. For instance, he is scandalised that an 
ecclesiastical law when it has fallen into disuetude should no 
longer have force. Or that a Jesuit should advise an old lady 
not to dress in a fashion unsuitable to her age. Or, again, that 
another Jesuit should decide that there is nothing very wrong 
in & woman’s dressing well if she wants to. 

There is even in this very small proportion of cases which 
Pascal was briefed to bring forward only quite a small fraction 
which on examination proves to be serious matter—about a 
dozen altogether. Of these the greater part were exaggerated 
decisions which were later condemned; as for instance, the 
defence of the duel in various special cases, and the defence of 
equivocation. But where Pascal’s advocacy essentially reposed 
upon falsehood, and the more so because of its very brilliance, 
was in the trick whereby the very nature of a Casuist decision 
was hidden from his readers. He commits a suppressio veri 
of the gravest sort. The Casuist decision was not, as Pascal 
pretends, and as the general reader acquainted with him nearly 
always imagines, a general affirmation, still less a rule of conduct. 
It was essentially a reply attempted to the question in the 
form: ‘Is there ever a case in which such and such an action 
is permissible ?” and it is monstrous to pick out these exceed- 
ingly exceptional, abnormal, particular applications and suggest 
that they exemplify a whole system of morals, 

I will not waste your space with the citation of less important 
positive misstatements in the Provinciales, but I may cite these 
three in closing :— 

The false statement attributed to Layman on Probabilities 
by the trick of suppressing half his sentence (in the 5th Letter). 

The false statement that a modern Casuist decision was to 
be preferred to the early doctrine of the Church and her fathers 
(in the same letter). 

The false statement that a religious under a vow was not 
bound to obey a superior when a probability was in his favour. 

Pascal, whether through the carelessness of those who briefed 
him, or for whatever reason, in all these three cases said that 
he had found things in his original authorities which as a fact 
were not there.—Yours, etc., 

April 28th. H. Bexoc. 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—Some years ago I was given to read, by an ex-pension- 
naire, the report of a sermon preached on some school occasion 
at one of the establishments of the Sacré-Cceur in this country. 
The subject was the greatness and glory of the Jesuits. 

The preacher admitted that, as a power, the Order had been 
** killed’ by the Provincial Letters, but claimed for it, on that 
account, the honour of martyrdom—for was it not martyrdom 
to “die” for your faith ?—Yours, etc., 

C, M. Hupson. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—May I write a few lines on the note you have attached 
to C. Gasquoine Hartley’s letter on this subject ? 

I should have thought that Socialists had suffered so much 
from arguments based on “ personal liberty and privacy ”— 
liberty to bargain between the rich and the poor, to adulterate, 
to manage factories in the way the owner chooses, and “ privacy ” 
in spending as you like and investing how you can—that you 
would know that there is no sovereign right to liberty, over- 
riding all social advantages. 

Of the three persons concerned where an illegitimate birth 
takes place, the child is the most helpless, and is destined, as the 
world at present is, to suffer lifelong injury. What “ respect- 
able ’’ association, from the school onwards, but will be ready to 
make it suffer? The law, therefore, ought to do most to con- 
sider its interests and not the ‘ personal liberty and privacy,” 
the right to go on and do what they like, of those who have 
wronged it. 

“The right of the child to know the identity of the man” is 
the first step towards establishing the obligation of the father to 
pay for the child’s keep and education. Unless the right to 
establish this identity is gained, there can be no right to legiti- 
matise the child. 


It ought to be stated that these cases will come under the 
jurisdiction, not of the ordinary Police Courts, as you state, but 
of the Children’s Courts. 

The name of the Bill is obviously due to lawyers. They act 
by precedent and retain old names even when they should be 
discarded.— Yours, etc., Artaur D. Lewis. 


[That claims to “ personal liberty ” are frequently exaggerated 
and abused is surely no reason for going to the opposite extreme 
and denying that such claims are ever valid. Moreover, the 
supporters of this Bill are proposing a very gross invasion of 
personal liberty not for the sake of the child at all, but for the 
sake of penalising the father. That may be a desirable object, 
but, as far as the child’s welfare is concerned, it is not in any 
sense imperative. For it is obviously as easy to provide for the 
welfare of the child of an unknown father as for the child of a 
man who happens to have been killed before its birth. And if 
the welfare of the child is indeed to be the supreme and over- 
riding consideration, if everything possible is to be done to save 
it from the taint and other evil results of its parents’ initial fault, 
then surely the best plan would be to treat the unmarried mother 
exactly as if she were a widow. We think that if Mr. Lewis 
and his friends consider this proposition they will realise that 
the welfare of the child is not in fact what they are exclusively, 
or even chiefly, concerned about, when they seek to make the 
mother’s refusal to reveal the father’s name a penal offence. 

[We may add that the letter which follows is printed exactly 
as it was received, though for obvious reasons we cannot print 
the name and address of the writer.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Like the great majority of unmarried mothers, I am not 
a reader of THE NEW STATESMAN. But I happened to see the 
letter which Miss Nina Boyle sent you, and I wish to thank her 
very much for it. I suppose most people who write on this 
subject, and agitate for new laws, are very virtuous, but virtuous 
people generally have to pay for their virtue by a great deal 
of ignorance about life and about the thoughts and feelings 
of the unvirtuous majority. 

I for one would never wish to go near a _ police-court, still 
less an agency for improving me. Like almost any other girl 
nowadays, I can just manage to support my baby by domestic 
service, and I avoid the severity of the good by pretending to 
be a widow; but as I bring up a future citizen by my own 
efforts and harm no one, I think it is a pity I have to lie, and 
had to disappear from my family and friends. It would not 
matter much about altering laws if people could busy them- 
selves with their own failings. Some have one kind and some 
another, and there is no proof that it is worse to have a baby 
than a bad temper, ouliion manners, or a malicious tongue. 

I don’t think the contempt and unkindness have any desirable 
effect. It only makes girls more careful to outwit nature. 
But those who like excitement very much, or who can’t live 
happily alone, or who have seen too many unhappy marriages 
to take a man without a proper trial, will not be affected in their 
conduct by cruelty to the ones who are careless or ignorant 
or unlucky.—Yours, etc., AN UNMARRIED MOTHER. 


Miscellany 
ON I KNOW NOT WHAT 


** When I am dead, I hope it may be said 
* His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.” 


, I \HIS great poem, the noble expression of an exalted 
but disappointed spirit, was written in the year 1917, 
and is as true to-day as in that distant epoch when 

it fell from the pen of genius. For though men are careless 

of the salvation of their souls (I touch with but the 
tip of my wing upon that) they are all of them anxious, 

I think, to be remembered after death. And this is par- 

ticularly true of the writing men, in whom I include the 

writing women—a far more numerous tribe. For, as the 
bishop said, or rather wrote, to the parish priest when he 
put the question about Ash Wednesday: “ Beast that you 
are! Do you not understand that the term ‘man’ embraces 
the term ‘ woman’ ?” 

Here you tell me (and how justly !) that you do not under- 
stand the allusion. I will explain it. 
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There was a custom in the old days of superstition, 
especially in the degraded countries of the Mediterranean, 
to observe a season called Lent, and this season began upon 
a Wednesday. It was a season of fasting, mortification, 
and annoyance, during which the superstitious and mis- 
guided herd, turning their eyes from the delicious prospects 
of this our mortal life, considered the blank horizons of 
death. They put aside all memory of mortal sweets, of 
the toothache, of insults, of misunderstandings, of insomnia, 
of indigestions, of bills, and of all the other things that go 
with the pride of life. They set themselves to an examina- 
tion of that which I am told cannot be examined—for did 
not a certain Frenchman say that one could no more look 
steadily at death than at the sun? And was he not right? 

At any rate they used, I say, to observe this season called 
Lent which began upon a Wednesday, and on this Wednes- 
day they were accustomed to crowd to the altar, there to 
receive upon their foreheads from the thumb of a priest the 
ashen mark of a cross. And as they received it the priest 
recited the words: ‘“‘ Remember man thou art but dust, and 
unto dust thou shalt return.” 

Such were their customs. It is related, however, in the 
chronicles of that time (a little before the taking of Con- 
stantinople and a little after the Council of Florence—with 
which days you are familiar) that a parish priest of the 
Apennines was in the custom of so marking with ashes 
upon the forehead the few men that might approach the 
altar, but not one of the women. For did not the liturgy 
clearly indicate that it was men only who returned to dust, 
whereas women, the exemplars of immortal brightness, 
suffered no such fate? Upon hearing this his bishop (and 
there is no lack of bishops in Italy) wrote to him that 
message I have already quoted, and set things right. 

I have by this time, you will observe, wandered somewhat 
from my subject. But then, what was my subject? If 
you know you are wiser than I! What I had intended it to 
be I know well enough. I had intended it to be a dis- 
quisition upon the strange love of posthumous fame which 
is to be found in all the human race, and particularly in the 
miserable breed of writers. But really the subject has been 
done to death. I have myself written upon it recently in 
at least five places, and for all I know in these very columns. 
And when you come to think of it there is nothing new to 
be said about it. You all know the main points; they are 
obvious enough. We shall not enjoy posthumous fame. It 
hardly ever lasts. When it does it is usually false. And 
anyhow, what is fame? You cannot eat it, and under 
copyright laws your descendants cannot even make money 
out of it. So much for that. 

But though we know all about posthumous fame it is 
great fun looking at it, turning it over in the hand, examining 
its flaws, and ridiculing it. It is great fun to do this because 
we who do it are perfectly safe. Even those of us destined 
to be famous, through the wrongful acquirement of a vast 
fortune or in some other fashion, are actually alive, and there- 
fore as yet untouched by it. And as it is not one chance 
in several hundred thousand that we shall have any 
posthumous fame we may go to work with a free heart. 

The first thing I notice about posthumous fame is that 
it is not more than a label. Of the ten million families 
inhabiting this island, perhaps one million have heard the 
name of Milton. And those who have heard of Milton will 
also have heard of Paradise Lost—though not all of them. 
And of these a fraction will tell you Paradise Lost was a very 
fine poem, and they will praise Milton for having written it. 

There they would be wrong, for he did not write it. He 
dictated it; and this, by the way, is much the easiest form 
of getting through one’s work. It makes one a little verbose, 
no doubt, and it makes one wander from the point—if one 
has a point. It dilutes style. It weakens the muscles of 
the mind. There is everything to be said against it. Never- 

theless, if you must write, do not write but dictate. I speak 


from experience. I know what I am saying. Moreover a 
It would 


great deal of very good work has been dictated. 





seem that the Romans dictated. Even their poets did so, 
and we know that Cicero did. Of course you may not admire 
the writings, or rather the dictations, of Cicero. It is much 
more probable that if you do admire them you have no 
acquaintance with them. But I am not engaged (if I 
remember right) with the subject of dictation, but with 
something else, which I find upon looking back is post- 
humous fame, or at any rate, the thoughts which it suggests. 
And now I remember, I think we were dealing with Milton, 
whom some have called unjustly a “crabbed windbag,” but 
of whom Dryden, a very good judge and a very good writer, 
said: “The old man has done better than us all ”—or 
words to that effect. 

I say “ words to that effect.” There is no more pestilent, 
prudish, jejune habit than looking up quotations. It inter- 
rupts the flow, and it is perfectly useless. You know the 
sense of what the man said, you even know the rhythm of 
what he said more or less (if you have a good ear), and that 
ought to be enough for you. Any fool can be accurate 
with a book of reference at his elbow, but it takes a scholar 
to know so many quotations that he makes mistakes in 
every one of them—and I proceed. 

Of the remaining fragment, then, that remembers Milton 
for his Paradise Lost how many have read it? How many 
have read even a fraction of it? I have read not only 
Paradise Lost several times, but, what is more, Paradise 
Regained, and I say without hesitation that the latter is a 
bad poem, and the former an exceedingly good one. But 
the general fame of Milton is the fame of a label. It is a 
repeated fame. It is nothing more. , 

Then there is also this about posthumous fame: that it 
is oddly ill-deserved. A very comic thing it is to notice the 
difference between the thing praised, as it stands in the 
mind of the public praiser, and as it is in itself. I know 
very well that there are sundry Germans who will tell me 
that one never can see the thing in itself, because the mind 
does not transeend phenomena, but I trust that they have 
learned their lesson. 

Also, posthumous fame gets attached to the wrong being. 
Who wrote Vathek? Beckford, you say. At least you 
answer ‘“‘ Beckford” if you are one of the very few people 
who have heard of Vathek, and at the same time one of the 
still fewer people who do remember the name of its reputed 
author. But what proof have you that Beckford wrote 
Vathek in its present form? If I remember rightly it was 
originally written in French, and then, if we are to believe 
him, translated into English by a clergyman. How much 
had the clergyman to do with it, and how much Beckford ? 

I may be quite wrong in this, and though I have been 
saying so braggingly that accuracy in quotation does not 
matter, I am all in a tremble and in a sweat lest I should 
here be talking nonsense. So I will take another example 
where I am more sure of my ground, for I have not read the 
history of Vathek these ten years though I have re-read the 
book itself several times a year for at least fifteen. It is a 
glory. 

I will take, then, the Itinerary of Robert of Cirencester. 
For more than the lifetime of a man that book was as famous 
as a book can be. Gibbon took it for granted, and so did 
every historian I can call to mind, except a very few who 
doubted, but did not deny. Then came the exposure. It 
was quite clearly proved within our own times that the 
document was false. It was no more an original list of 
Roman places and roads in Britain than Iam. It was made 
up by an Englishman in Denmark, who successfully palmed 
it off upon the learned. But there is more in the matter. 
One is not even certain that the Itinerary of Robert of Ciren- 
cester was a mere forgery. I think,for my part, that there 
must have been something behind it. Roads which it 
mentioned and which were unknown when it appeared have 
been discovered since its appearance. The very misspelling 
of names is a powerful argument. I can conceive that the 
forger, prompted by one of those twisted motives which 
affect such men, rather than produce genuine fragments 
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which he really had before him, preferred the concocting of 
a complete piece to the more modest editing of these few 
realities. 

And what else is there about posthumous fame ? There 
is its circumscription in space. Homer is famous enough 
with us, but not with the Chinese; and, if you will believe me, 
the French know little of Keats and too much of Byron, 
and the English are singularly innocent of Lope de Vega. 
There are even dead men very famous in Wales whom no 
one has ever heard of in Herefordshire. 

On the whole it is better to let it go. It will do us no good 


) anyhow, and hankering after it can do nothing but harm. 


After all, the great mass of men whom you may see walk- 
ing down Piccadilly on a fine day are not concerned with 
posthumous fame, even that of others, let alone of them- 
selves. And I have noticed this singular and illuminating 
thing: those who have made great fortunes are very 
nearly always indifferent to so slight, intangible and airy a 
thing as renown after death. They also suffer from folly 
and illusion in the matter of the time that shall succeed 
their regretted departure. They also passionately desire 
(as a rule) that their works should remain after them. And 
they leave fantastic wills, or found a family, or build monu- 
ments. But these very rich men (who should be our models 
in all things) do not as a rule care much for the sort of 
reputation Catullus still enjoys. And they are right. Cash, 
says the song, is better than fame or rank. 

For that matter I suppose cash can purchase both. And 
the only reason that a rich man never pays poor poets to 
write verse for him and to publish it in his name, is, I sup- 
pose, that they despise verse as it should be despised. 

For what is verse? If it is the verse of antiquity it does 
not even rhyme. If it is modern verse it is prose. The 
= paid for it by journals is not only abominably low but 

phazard. It is not sold by length, like prose and calico. 
There is no standard that I know of for the sale of verse. 

Many years ago, when I was an editor of sorts, there was 
a man who used to write to me from America. He used to 
send me typewritten verse. It was very bad. With each 
poem, stuck on with a little metal clip, was a slip of paper, 
also typewritten, announcing the price at which he was 
willing to sell. It used to have such words on it as: “‘ The 

rice of this poem is ten dollars.” I always sent them back 

ause he was careful to put in a stamp—an English stamp. 
That shows he was an honest man and also a careful man. 
Had he been a better poet I think he would have been 
neither. 

Reader—it is old-fashioned to say “ reader,” but many 

lite things are old-fashioned nowadays—readerkin, reader- 
et, do you not think I have kept to my point reasonably 
well, considering that at the very beginning of this 
excursion I had already got off the main road, and was 
diverting through field paths towards the open heaths of 
nonsense ? 

Let it be a model to you, if ever you are driven by mis- 
fortune to writing. Remember that you can always keep 
to the point more or less, and that on the whole it is better 
less than more. For blessedness is in variety of experience, 
unity of affection. And blessedness is the end of man. 


AFTER THE JOURNEY 


ETWEEN red firelight and yellow lamplight 
B seated 

With legs sprawled idly to the rosy blaze 
In a warm delightful sleepiness I gaze, 
Seeing in the mirror’s watery light repeated 
Glossy curtains and ceiling flushed to yellow 
And, gleaming on their background blurred and mellow, 
Three shapes :—a vase from Venice, frail and pure 
As a bubble changed to ice, a green-glazed jar 
Gilded with flakes of candlelight that star 
Its rounded flank, and, third, a porcelain lady 
Shrinking half-naked, impudently demure. 
Thinking of nothing, desiring nothing, secure 


From toil, except to raise a wineglass mouthward, 

I blandly dream, until the scene grows shady, 

Melts . . . swims together . . . opens wide 

and stormy, 

And the great blue downs rise grandly up before me, 

A barren wall receding swiftly southward 

And far behind us into broad plains merging. 

But as the train whirls on, through smoke-wreaths loom 

Their ramparts, huge and huger grown, converging 

Until their swollen flanks close in and, surging 

Enormous in the window-space, consume 

The last small glimpse of sky. And then unfold 

Parkland and woodland, tawny and green and gold :— 

Like sudden fire above the grassy reaches 

The orange splendour of autumnal beeches 

With level-curving boughs like flames blown forward : 

And up the rising slopes, as waves run shoreward, 

The russet woodlands climbing clefts and valleys. 

Rooks wheel, and there a straggling patch of cover 

Among bare thorns and hazel bushes rallies 

A flock of misty birches freckled over 

With little amber leaves. Here, weed-encrusted, 

A willow-circled water richly glasses 

Gold-dropping boughs: a group of elms gold-dusted 

Muffles a farm, and like a vision passes 

The yellow rain of larches. Smoke goes trailing 

Over the woods and fields. The light is failing. 

Then sunset, gloaming, darkness, and the train’s 

Roaring through country stations down the plains. 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


Drama 
THE SKIN GAME 


r |’: predominant characteristics of Mr. Galsworthy 
as a dramatist are clarity and a certain flat even- 
ness of statement. He is never confusing; his 

characters are never complex and his situations are definite. 

One knows exactly what one ought to be feeling at every 

turn in the dialogue, and, at the end, his theme emerges 

seemingly as unaltered, and often, it might be added, as 
little enriched, as when he sat down to expound it. In 
this he resembles Brieux, whose plays also give one the 
impression that in working out his theme, in embodying 
it in a story and apportioning it among human beings to 
whom he has allowed presumably an independent existence, 
the dramatist has run up against nothing which compli- 
cates the solution in the least. Both Mr. Galsworthy and 

M. Brieux are demonstrators; both are sociologists, in both 

a love of justice creates the atmosphere peculiar to their 

plays. At a Galsworthy play we feel all the time we are 

being thoroughly looked after and taken in hand. Mr. 

Galsworthy makes himself responsible for our sympathies 

and imagination all through the story; he is going to see 

that they do not run away with us too far in any direction; 
that we neither love nor hate anybody too much. When 
we have heard protagonist A we are made to hear B’s side 
of the case, and Mr. Galsworthy will be very careful to 
do B equal justice. If temperamentally he is himself able 
to represent A more sympathetically than B, he will check 
himself in expounding A in order to bring A and B once 
more level in our sympathies. For the end at which he 
aims is not so much to move us or make us understand the 
force of certain emotions or principles, but to make us fair- 
minded. The result is that though the power to rouse 
indignation and pity is within his scope, tragic feeling and 
free comedy are not, He is an artist with a preoccupation, 
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a very honourable one, but still with a preoccupation. It 
is not necessarily his theme which hampers him, but his 
constant anxiety that we should focus rights and wrongs 
correctly. It is as though he were satisfied with his own 
work when he has done equal justice to everybody, although 
he has not done complete or, if you like, artistic or poetic 
justice to anybody. Hence the flatness of tone in his 
plays. In The Skin Game a woman attempts suicide after 
overhearing an altercation. The moment should be as 
poignant as the pistol shot in The Wild Duck, when Hedvig 
shoots herself off stage on hearing her father repudiate her. 
But in this play Chloe’s attempt to take her life when she 
overhears her husband repudiate her is not nearly so exciting 
as, for instance, the passion of old Hornblower when he 
finds his spiteful manceuvre frustrated. We are unmoved. 
We know what we ought to feel at that moment. We 
ought to feel horror at the result of a quarrel between two 
men, who in their determination to injure each other, have 
wrecked a human life. But we merely say: “ Yes, that is 
so. If a quarrel was merely an affair between two adver- 
saries there might be something fine in their fighting each 
other with the last ferocity ; but the innocent are involved.” 
We take Mr. Galsworthy’s point; but we see, not feel, it. 
The tragedy of Chloe fails to move us because it is un- 
prepared. In the case of Hedvig we saw how she adored 
her father, and how she was brought up to think all the 
world of him. In this case we only hear Chloe say she loves 
her husband; the relation between the two is not pre- 
sented, nor is the amiability of Charles Hornblower exhibited 
in the smallest degree ; in fact, we only see him for a few 
minutes and then he appears a harsh, irritable, dull fellow 
This is really the principal defect in a play which, never- 
theless, holds the attention from beginning to end. The 
theme is an interesting one, and Mr. Galsworthy’s habit of 
sticking to the point in this case increases our interest. 
The theme is the quarrel between the squirearchy and the 
self-made capitalist. Our principal pleasure is derived from 
watching how evenly Mr. Galsworthy holds the scales in 
which they are weighed. Hornblower (admirably played 
by Mr. Edmund Gwenn, though his accent is a little uncertain 
and apt at moments to slip back ‘into refinement) isa vulgar, 
simple, hustling middle-aged man, who has settled with his 
family in the country between the Hillcrists and the duke. 
He starts buying up more land, and his desire is to wake 
the neighbourhood up and get a move on these sleepy people. 
Activity is necessary to his happiness, and all the more so 
because the old landed gentry do not accept him as one of 
themselves. The Hillerists are hard up. Squire Hillcrist 
has sold land to Hornblower on the understanding that the 
old tenants on it shall not be disturbed. Hornblower when 
he has bought the cottages starts turning them out. The 
feud begins with the eviction of the Jacksons, for the squire 
feels a feudal responsibility towards them. The squire’s 
point of view is that Hornblower is a cad who has broken 
his word and has no conception of the obligations of a land- 
owner. A sharp altercation between them ends with Mrs. 
Hillerist being extremely rude to Hornblower’s daughter- 
in-law, and Hornblower declares war to the knife. He will 
buy a bit of land next Hillcrist’s park,develop the clay deposit 
there, build chimneys and smoke him out of the home 
where his family has lived for hundreds of years. His 
motive is spite, spite exasperated by the calm insolence of 
the county families. Now Mrs. Hillcrist is not going to 
submit to this without a struggle. The squire does not 
see what he can do. The piece of land is put up to auction 
(Act II.); but Hornblower has the long purse and he buys 
it (being run up by Hillcrist) for about six thousand pounds 
beyond its real value. Still, his revenge is cheap at that. 
Mrs. Hillcrist suspects that Mrs. Charles Hornblower had 
a disreputable past; she will strike at the Hornblowers 
through her. The Hillcrists’ agent, Dawker (Mr. George 


Elton), is a mean, faithful little man who enjoys this sort of 
job and this kind of fighting, and noses out the poor woman’s 
past 


The squire is revolted at the idea of defending him- 


self by methods which are contrary to his code as a 
gentleman, but he hands the fighting over to his wife. 
The upshot is that in order to stop the scandal, Hornblower, 
who had no idea that his daughter-in-law had been a prosti- 
tute, is forced to resell the clay-land to the Hillcrists at its 
proper value. He extorts from Mrs. Hillcrist and Dawker a 
solemn vow that they will never breathea word about Chloe’s 
past—a promise which Dawker breaks in a moment of irri- 
tation with Charles Hornblower, who sees that the Hill- 
crists are blackmailing his father and that something they 
know about Chloe is the hold they have over him. Dawker 
blurts out the truth to him. Imagine the raging fury of 
old Hornblower, who confronts the squire with having 
broken a far more solemn promise than his own about the 
Jacksons! The squire is heartily ashamed, but the gossip 
has spread to the village; nothing can now be done. His 
principles have gone to the wind in playing “the skin 
game”; his home is saved, but his self-respect and peace 
of mind are destroyed. The Hornblowers are forced to 
leave the neighbourhood ; Chloe Hornblower’s married life 
is ruined; there will be no heir to the Hornblower fortune 
(she was going to have a child), and a hatred far more deadly 
than any that existed before stands now between the 
representatives of the two classes. ‘‘ What is the use of 
my gentility if it can’t stand fire?” Hillcrist sadly reflects. 
The word “ hypocrite” (was not his self respect based on 
possessing finer feelings than these new rich people ?) rings 
in his ears when the curtain falls. When it came to the 
point the Hillcrists fought as savagely and caddishly as the 
Hornblowers ; the gentleman’s code is only effective in 
security. It is a product of feeling absolutely safe in the 
world and is shed at a pinch. 

Mr. Galsworthy has worked out his theme admirably, 
clearly, justly, and the play, as I said, holds our attention 
all through. The point of rest in it is made by the daughter 
of the squire and the younger son of Hornblower, between 
whom there is the beginning of a love-liking, a kind of 
friendship which is all the deeper for their agreement that 
the quarrel between their respective parents is a sordid 
and trivial business. Miss Albanesi as Jill is a little too 
stiff; she should allow herself more freedom of gesture. 
Mr. Athol Stewart is admirable as the rather colourless, 
negative squire. Mrs. Hillcrist makes an interesting con- 
trast to her husband. She belongs, of course, to the same 
class, but the contrast is instructive; she is an aristocrat, 
he is a gentleman. It is usually supposed that these terms 
are more or less synonymous. They are not. The qualities 
which are described as aristocratic are those which are 
peculiar to a dominant class. They have in some respects 
more kinship with the qualities peculiar to other dominant 
types, who by birth and in manners are not aristocratic— 
the masters of industry, the makers of fortunes or the hoRers 
of high positions. A gentleman or lady ceases to be a lady 
or gentleman if he or she becomes vulgar, ostentatious, 
greedy, competitive, mean. Most aristocrats are ladies 
and gentlemen, but an aristocrat can be all those things 
without ceasing to be one. In England the aristocracy has 
always had the code of a dominant class, and that means that 
they are realists with regard to their own position in the 
world and in their attitude towards others. Where that is 
at stake they are prepared to struggle, and in war the 
first thing is to use effective weapons. Courage, personal 
beauty and force are their essential attributes ; scrupulous- 
ness, delicacy of feeling, fineness of taste, idealistic honour 
may co-exist with those qualities or they may not. At a 
pinch, when dominance is threatened, they may go, as in 
the case of Mrs. Hillcrist, by the board. She thought the 
skin game worth the sacrifice; her husband, whose be- 
haviour and morals were based on the conception that 
everybody took him for granted, and that therefore it was 
always obligatory for him to be scrupulous and considerate, 
was in two minds about it and for a time, at least, made 
extremely miserable by being forced to abandon the ethics 
of serenity and immunity. Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HIS is the age of Bluebeards. The papers at the 
moment are full of an American Bluebeard who 
boasts he has married and murdered twenty-five 

wives. He is reported to have said the impulse to marry 
was irresistible, the relief of burying a wife enormous. In 
my boyhood there was an Australian, Deeming I think he 
was called, who had five wives—or was it four? He interred 
them in the kitchen in cement, and during his trial he 
frequently referred to “ the late cemented.” Then in France 
the other day was not there a person—his name escapes me as 
completely as the name of the man who burnt the Temple 
of Diana at Ephesus to secure immortality—of whose 
numerous wives only a few charred remains could be found? 
The English have had their Bluebeard—the man who 
drowned wife after wife in their baths on their honeymoons. 
But all these are uninteresting; the motive in each case 
was pecuniary. Now the real original Bluebeard. 
* * * 

His name was Gilles de Rais. He was descended from the 
first barons of Christendom and was a Marshal of France. 
He was born in 1404 and executed in 1440. You will find 
some account of him in Hysman’s La Bas; it isa lurid, quasi- 
sympathetic account. The hero of that story is a believer 
in the mystery of wickedness. He refuses to believe 
wickedness is a shabby, sordid, shallow thing, and he sits 
down to tell the life of Gilles de Rais with fascinated horror. 

* * . 


Charles Perrault, Comptroller of State Buildings, and 
afterwards Secretary-General of Finance under Louis 
XIV.’s minister Colbert, published the story of Bluebeard 
—together with Cinderella, Hop o’ my Thumb, Little Red 
Riding Hood, and other stories—when he was nearly seventy 
years old. In his lifetime he was better known as the 
author of Siécle de Louis le Grand and the Paralléle 
des Anciens et des Modernes and for some erudite and 
forgotten reflections on Longinus. There is a moral in 
this for, say, Lord Morley who, I hope, as soon as this 
paragraph catches his eye, will sit down and write at once 
a few fairy stories with a view to securing immortality. 

* * * 

Colbert, as few schoolboys know, retired in disgrace in 
1683, and Perrault retired with him and lived till 1708. I 
expect it was his friend, La Fontaine, who inspired him to 
write stories. The septuagenarian is frequently drawn 
towards childhood, but he does not yield to the attraction 
often enough ; he chooses politics as a rule and this is often 
a pith. 

* . * 

The tale of Bluebeard has been traced by folk-lorists 
to mythic origins. There was an Egyptian deity of the 
name of Bés who had an azure beard, and Zeus, I think, 
was credited with a beard and eyebrows of blue-black 
raven hue; Proteus also was described as coeruleus. But 
where Perrault’s story links on closest to myth is in 
the fact that its theme is feminine curiosity. It has, 
so far, a kinship with the story of Eve and the apple, 
Pandora’s box, Psyche’s lamp, Lot’s wife, ete. The 
point is that the origin of the story of Bluebeard 
is disputed. The folk-lorists wish to trace its roots back 
to antiquity, but the question remains where did Perrault 
get his idea from? There seems no doubt that the people 
throughout France assigned to Bluebeard “a local habita- 
tion and a name.” There seems an agreement that he was 
a Breton. The first pretender to be the original is’ one 
Conomor, Comorus, Comorre (tradition stammers over 
the name), a usurper of the sixteenth century, but the 
claim of the high and redoubtable Baron of Rais, Count of 
Brienne and Marshal of France, the protector of Joan of 


Are, and one of the leaders who at last succeeded in driving 
the English from France seems to take precedence. Mr. 
Ernest Vizetelly has written an account of both these 
extraordinary ruffians (Bluebeard. Chatto and Windus, 
1902) which is well worth reading—for people who like 
that kind of reading. 

* * * 

Gilles de Rais, was a sadic monster. The crimes for 
which he perished on the scaffold were not the murder of 
wives, but sorcery and the slaughtering of children. What 
links him to the story of Bluebeard is the profound, almost 
superstitious, horror with which his name was long remem- 
bered, and that his fiancées, notably Béatrix de Rohan, 
invariably died. The records of his trial, which after that 
of Joan of Arc is the most important French criminal trial 
of the fifteenth century, still exist. Those ecclesiastical 
proceedings have been reprinted. Michelet describes him 
as “an exterminating beast,” and the massacre ascribed 
to Herod certainly pales before the stories which Mr, 
Vizetelly adumbrates rather than tells. 

oa * 2k 


His abominable crimes continued up to the time of his 
arrest. ‘Towards the end he took the precaution to burn 
the remains of his victims, but ‘“ occasionally two or three 
bodies would hang for a few days in a cell or cabinet adjoining 
his room, or he would for a short time preserve a head to 
pray over it; but the remains were no longer flung, pro- 
miscuously, into some underground dungeon to rot away 
there in course of time. And—horrible to relate—while 
at times he wept and chanted the De profundis over his 
victims, at others, when he took his bracquemart—a broad- 
bladed sabre, which he particularly employed as a sacrificial 
weapon—to cut off his victims heads and amputate their 
limbs, he cried to them in a frenzied transport, ‘ Go, go and 
pray to God for me!” This did not P agar him, however, 
tearing out their hearts or cutting off a foot or hand as an 
offering to the devil. 

* * * 

He seems to have occasionally been apprehensive of 
discovery, but he relied on his rank and power to protect 
him. Meanwhile, legends of a hideous monster, never seen, 
but whose presence was divined by the disappearance of 
children, spread in the neighbourhood of his castles, 
Champtocé and Machecoul. Of Machecoul some ruins still 
remain, “‘ a broken tower . . . a few low halls, some scraps 
of winding stairways and a om gy keep over which 
the ivy of centuries has clambered. And here the sight of 
the Lady’s Oratory, whose window and balcony — 
above the river, immediately suggests Perrault’s Blue- 
beard and Sister Anne’s despairing scrutiny of the horizon.” 


* * * 


At first, of course, the superstitions of.the age suggested 
the explanation of his victims’ disappearance. Boys and 
girls were continually vanishing; little. beggars, children 
in charge of cattle or flocks disappeared and no more was 
heard of them. There were wolves and bears in the forest, 
the rivers were swift and the ponds deep; but by degrees 
another explanation began to force itself on the childless 
fathers and mothers. Gilles de Rais had his servers and 
helpers. There was a sinister woman, Perrin Marten, 
‘‘ whose appearance and actions inspired anxiety and dread. 
She seen | the country roads and the moors. She ap- 
proached children who were tending cattle, or who had come 
out to beg; she cajoled and caressed them, her face always 
half hidden by her veil; she prevailed on them to ac- 
company her to the castle of the Sire de Rais and they 
were never seen again.” Michelet supposes that Gilles de 
Rais began to kill to propitiate the devil and ended by 
killing to provoke in himself a hideous kind of ecstasy. 
The Manichean heresy which to us looks a sensible sort of 
philosophy, in the Middle Ages was capable of breeding in 

ple’s minds the most horrible superstitions. If the 
Sint of Evil ranked equal with the Spirit of Good, perhaps 
it was as worth while to propitiate the former as the latter ? 
His crimes were discovered through his violating sanctuary 
and ing an enemy from a church. This was sacrilege ; 
and the Bishop of Nantes had him seized and discovered 
he had caught a monster. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Honourable Gentleman. By AcuHMED ABDULLAH. 
G. P. Putnam. 6s. 

The Third Window. By Anne DovGias SeEpGwick. 
Martin Secker. 6s. ° 

Eight = Stories. By Lennox Rosinson. Maunsel. 
3s. 6d. 

The Lonely House. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 


It will be the fate of Mr. Achmed Abdullah, because his 

short stories are concerned with New York’s Chinatown, 
to be regarded as an imitator of Mr. Thomas Burke, 
but this is quite unjust. Mr. Achmed Abdullah has 
for some years been an established personality of the 
American magazines and his book is quite an individual 
product. It is much worse and a great deal better than 
Limehouse Nights. When one came to look under the 
fluent and dignified prose of those stories it did not appear 
that Mr. Burke knew much more about his material than 
that the Chinaman is bland and yellow and sinister and that 
blows are frequently exchanged in the East End. He saw 
Chinatown with the eyes of an intelligent reporter who keeps 
in touch with the proceedings at the Thames Police Court, 
but he expressed himself like a man of letters. Mr. Achmed 
Abdullah is in the exact converse of this artistic case. He 
sees what is evidently a real world, but he describes it in 
prose that is often spurious. It must be remembered that 
the place where he most conspicuously established his 
personality is The Smart Set, a magazine which stands for 
many things. It is art without a patina; it is corybantic 
abandonment to an inverted Puritanism which feels the 
same horror at the sight of a wedding-ring on the finger of 
a heroine that the old New Englanders would have felt at 
the sight of a scarlet letter on her bosom; it is fantasy 
that is not so much like the glittering domes of Kubla Khan 
as the architecture of the Piccadilly Hotel. There is fre- 
quently more imagination in a single number of The Smart 
Set than one could find in all English magazines for a year, 
but it is nearly always expressed in such a way that sensitive 
persons ask to be given air. From this environment Mr. 
Achmed Abdullah brings a certain conscientious lack of 
restraint, which is increased because, following an American 
fashion, he has surrendered himself to a certain literary 
influence, and the one he has chosen, very oddly as it seems 
to our English eyes, is not a help to restraint. One has 
often noticed how European literary influences survive in 
America with undiminished strength long after they have 
ceased to exist as effective forces in their place of origin, 
and Mr. Achmed Abdullah illustrates this to an extraor- 
dinary degree. For he is wholly dominated by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. If one thinks of the Kiplingesque short stories 
that Frank Norris wrote in San Francisco when the world 
was still electrified by Plain Tales from the Hills and Soldiers 
Three it is apparent that the man who was writing 
by full light of that amazing dayspring was not a whit more 
under the domination of the master than is this man who, 
writing after a lapse of twenty-five to thirty years, has, 
for us, rubbed away the wonder. It is pleasant to think 
that a genius who cheated himself out of his own dues, 
because he repelled youth, which was his natural appreciator, 
by allying himself with the political and social interests 
of senility, still has an audience which can appreciate him 
with an ungrieving heart because it is so far off that it does 
not see the letters he writes to The Times. 

But the influence of Kipling followed with the abandon 
of The Smart Set is rather a terrifying thing. Mr. Achmed 
Abdullah’s dawns come like more than thunder; like 
thunder and several air-raids and a naval bombardment 
added thereto, and not, in fact, as dawns actually do. 

_can end an excellent short story with the sentence : 
. ide, the wicked saturnine lights of Pell Street hic- 

through the trailing dusk.”” He can write, in the 


course of another excellent short story: “ Silence crept 
back again, like a beaten dog.” But in spite of these 
sentences, and many others that bring a quiver to the 
sensitive lip, this is a very good book. A Simple Act of Piety 
and Cobbler’s Waz are breathlessly exciting in the way that 
every short story of events tries for and that not one in a 
thousand succeeds in attaining. And the other stories 
which are not brought to such a focus of ingenuity are nearly 
as interesting in the picture they give, which may or may 
not be truthful but is at any rate exquisitely consistent, of a 
bland, antique people who use the sinister to serve beautiful 
and calm ideals, even as they use the dragon for purposes 
of domestic ornamentation, and whose proceedings here 
appear the more sardonic because of their close physical 
contact with a civilisation whose main ideal is to eliminate 
the sinister. That incongruity of place is very imaginatively 
suggested in The Hatchetman, where the hired assassin, 
‘“‘a philosopher and a gentle, just man,” who was respected 
in Chinatown because “‘ he only killed when he was paid 
for it, and never out of personal spite, personal revenge, 
personal passion,” stands on the balcony where a lychee-tree, 
a parrot-tulip, and Cantonese freesias struggle to exist under 
the New York soot and meditates on a love as incredible 
to the Western mind as his livelihood. 


It is an example of the unfairness of art, the way that she 
never takes good conduct into account when she is awarding 
her prizes, that The Honourable Gentleman is in the prize- 
winning class and The Third Window, for all its calculated 
perfection, quite definitely outside it. Vulgar as Mr. Achmed 
Abdullah’s work is so far as it has been brought forth by 
The Smart Set, it is nevertheless aristocratic art, because he 
has confidence in his own vision, and Miss Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s novel is slave art. The Third Window is one of 
those American books which make one feel not as if one 
were reading a novel but as if one were listening to the wail 
of a homesick ghost of an English person who has died in 
America and wants to come home. The setting is English 
and the story makes no reference to America; but its servile 
adherence to a form which it believes to be a guarantee of 
authenticity shows that it is in fact an illustration of what 
Henry James called “ The International Situation.” One 
surmises that Miss Sedgwick is one of those Americans who 
are so conscious of the disadvantage their teachable spirits 
have suffered by not being born in a country blessed with 
a long-established culture, that they go about collecting 
traditions even after they have arrived at a state of maturity 
when they ought to follow their own impulses. The Third 
Window is modelled so closely on the formula of Henry 
James’ psychic stories that it is almost a pastiche. It is of 
the right length, the sanctified shortness, it concerns charac- 
ters of the right dignity, seen pictorially and spiritually in 
the right proportions. It has an idea of just the right 
subtlety and complexity. A woman whose husband has 
been killed in the war falls in love with another man and is 
vexed by the thought that if souls are immortal this is 
infidelity. A plain, dull cousin of the husband, whose 
abject and deformed love for him has survived his death, 
tries to keep his wife for him by telling the lie that she has 
seen his ghost in the garden, lonely, suppliant, grieving at 
this desertion. She can make her story convincing because 
she has real clairvoyant powers which make her aware of 
certain circumstances connected with his death with which 
only the new lover is acquainted. This odd twist in the 
story, this Sludge-like use of the true revelation to sanction 
the false, would arouse one’s interest if one did not remember 
that the people who use this Jacobean formula always insert 
a slight perversity into the plot, to make it more difficult. 
The woman kills herself, but one is not moved because one 
knows that the author is happy in having found the unhappy 
ending which is felt, in stories of this type, to be so safely 
right. One cannot even enjoy the undoubted triumphs 
of her intention, when she attains to a clarity that would be 
beauty if it had anything individual about it, because one 
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feels that an art which clings so close to sanctions is an 
enemy to idiosyncrasy, which ought to develop courageously 
and become the tradition of the future generation. With 
her talent and at her stage of development Miss Sedgwick 
ought to be establishing a tradition instead of following it. 
Eight Short Stories have idiosyncrasy enough. They are 
very characteristic of the peculiar personality, at once 
unusually vague and unusually dramatic, which we have 
already recognised in The Lost Leader. Most of them deal 
with aspects of Irish life, such as the poisoning of country 
life by the working of the dowry system in a land smitten 
with economic ruin, and they are all poignantly felt, yet soft, 
soft as Irish air; soft, one would almost say, to the point 
of ineffectiveness, if it were not that they linger in the 
imagination far more than one expected them to at the 
reading of them. And among them is a perfect ghost story. 
Connoisseurs can be assured that in “‘A Pair of Muddy 
Shoes” they will getthe authentic gruesomeness, the stirring 
of the scalp that Poe and Sheridan Lefanu can give. Enjoy- 
ment of thesame sort, though derived from the more homely 
topic of murder, is to be found in Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ 
The Lonely House, which is a novel of an excellence not to 
be suspected from the wrapper, which represents a young 
lady pausing in the course of a country walk beside a nicely 
manicured corpse and asking herself, ‘‘ What would Princess 
Mary do?” Nobody can manage the mechanics of a 
murder story better than Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, and there 
is a real, urgent excitement in this story of an English girl 
who goes as a paying guest to a house in the hills behind 
Monte Carlo and gradually discovers that her host and 
hostess decoy and kill visitors to the Casino, not now and 
again but again and again. There is, moreover, a real 
triumph in the rendering of a certain psychological atmo- 
sphere. When Seddon the poisoner began to consider the case 
of a female paying guest whom he felt to be superfluous and 
who was heavily insured, he reached back into the past and 
utilised certain information that he had gained when 
attending the Maybrick trial a quarter of a century before. 
The retention of the useful details and the evident failure 
to be impressed either by the sufferings of Mr. Maybrick as 
recounted in the evidence or the fear and anguish of Mrs. 
Maybrick in the dock, the memory of which would have 
deterred most people from embarking on a similar enterprise, 
show a curious blend of brisk practicality and lack of 
imagination which is characteristic of the man who murders 
for gain. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has perfectly conveyed that 
type of mind in her Countess Polda, who moves about her 
crimes in a housewifely way, arranging nice little dinners 
to tempt her victims, devising a convenient rubber-wheeled 
trolly for transporting the corpses out of her grounds, wholly 
undisturbed by any realisation of her own horror. In its 
own class this book touches the limits of accomplishment. 
Resecca WEsT. 


CHANGES IN EUROPEAN THOUGHT 


Recent Developments in European Thought. Essays 
Arranged and Edited by F. S. Marvin. Humphrey 

‘ Milford. 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume is the third of “The Unity Series,” the 
connecting thread of which is furnished by the somewhat 
vague motto “ progress in unity.” It consists of a dozen 
essays by different writers, each of whom deals with his 
own special subject and the progress of thought therein 
during the last generation, i.e., from 1870-1914. As might 
be expected, the essays are of very varied merit; the authors 
treat their subjects in quite different styles; the compilation 
element is present with all its inherent deficiencies, and the 
book is lacking in just that principle of “ unity ” which it 
is designed to advocate. Several of the essays, neverthe- 
less, are admirable both in style and substance. That on 
“ History,” by Mr. G. P. Gooch, and that on “ Biology 
since Darwin” by Professor Leonard Doncaster, are 


models of clear statement and judicious assortment of 
facts. In both cases the authors endeavour, and with 
success, to present the reader with an account of the pro- 
gress actually made in these subjects during the last 
generation. Professor Doncaster concludes that the central 
idea of all biological research is “ the problem of the real 
and ultimate nature of life,” and emphasizes the fact how 
far we still are from any such solution. Another admirable 
essay is that by Mr. Clutton-Brock on Art—informing in 
substance and lively in style. Mr. C. R. Fay, dealing with 
“Economic Development,” treats his subject in quite a 
different way—by vivid pictures of industrial conditions 
in the first half of last century—and then leaves us, mainly 
from our knowledge of the present, to infer what has hap- 
pened in the meanwhile. He concludes that “In the Nine- 
teenth Century the Trade Unions, and Trade Unions alone, 
made the nominal earnings of the working-man a cash 
reality.” But “the State was altogether hostile to the 
growth of the Trade Union.” “The State has not been 
the pioneer of social reform. Such a notion is the mirage 
of politicians. It has merely registered the insistent 
demands of organised voluntary effort or given legal recog- 
nition to accomplished facts.” 

Professor A. E. Taylor, who writes on “Philosophy,” 
adopts again an altogether different method. Professor 
Taylor has certain philosophical views of his own, and 
apparently holds the opinion that the most suitable method 
of recounting philosophical progress during the last gene- 
ration is by an exposition and defence of those views. 
Unfortunately, the views held by Professor Taylor are just 
those which the last generation were particularly intent 
upon subverting, and one of his chief links with the present 
appears to be his antagonism to Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
whom he criticises in a watery and ineffective manner. 
Professor Taylor is not in the least afraid of the epithet 
“reactionary,” or of anyone who is “fool enough to use 
the word as an epithet of reproach.” On the contrary, 
he seems to have a special affection for the word as well 
as for the thing, and defends it by a subtle analogy. “If 
a man who wants to go east discovers that he is walking 
west, he is usually reactionary enough to go back on his 
steps.” And what is left for the critic to do but retire? 

Other essays deal with religion (Dr. F. B. Jevons), poetry 
(Professor C. H. Herford), music (Dr. Ernest Walker), and 
a few more, several of them of considerable interest and 
value. A serious defect is the absence of any essay on 
literature, which is only partially touched upon by Miss Melian 
Stawell in “The Modern Renascence.” Mr. F. S. Marvin, 
the editor, scarcely supplies the necessary unification in his 
‘General Survey,” and he is not always accurate. His state- 
ment that Spencer’s Principles of Psychology was published in 
1872 is true only of the second volume of the second edition. 
The first edition was published in 1855 and the first volume 
of the second edition in 1870. In short, the volume scarcely 
rises to the occasion in the extremely difficult task of 
describing recent changes in European thought. The 
effort of social introspection required is perhaps too great : 
the really fundamental changes come so gradually and are 
so deep as scarcely to be discerned. Have there been no 
changes in moral standards during the last generation? 
No answer is to be found in Mr. Marvin’s book. His com- 
mittee ef experts are more concerned with the visible 
waves on the surface than with the deeper movements 
underneath. Perhaps no more can be expected. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY BOLSHEVISM 


Erasmus and Luther. By R. H. Murray, Litt.D. 
S.P.C.K. 25s. net. 

It would be easy to pick any number of quarrels with 

Dr. Murray, to fill columns with his faults as a writer. Only 

an Englishman or possibly a German could write a book like 
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LUCAS 
MALET’S 


New Novel 


THE TALL VILLA 


Mystery and Imagination 
Now Ready. 








Also 
Katharine Tynan’s 


DENYS 


THE DREAMER 
A Charming Irish Tale 





Other New Novels 
PANDORA’S YOUNG MEN 
Frederick Watson 


“ A great wit . . . a brilliant and scintillating 
satire . . . delicious caricatures . . the 
liveliest spirit of farce.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE BOOK OF YOUTH 
Margaret Skelton 


“ Margaret Skelton is a novelist of considerable 
possibilities, and this book in itself is a considerable 
achievement.”’—Times. 











PATRICK SHAW-STEWART 
by Ronald Knox | 8s. net. 


A delightful volume of letters and other 
material concerning one of the most brilliant 
of the young Oxford scholars, who were killed 
in the war. A friend and contemporary of 
Charles Lister and the Grenfell brothers. 























SONGS from a YOUNG MAN’S 
LAND by Sir Clive Phillipps-Wolley 


Canadian Verse 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
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Beauty. and the Beast. An Essay in Evolu- 
tionary Aesthetic. By STEWART A. MCDOWALL, 
B.D. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. Ready shortly. 

The author's intention is not to give a systematic account of ®@sthetic 
theory, but to suggest an idea, avoiding technicalities as far as possible, 
and then to link it up with the Christian idea of God on the one hand, and 
with the development of the human soul on the other. 

Previous books by the same author are :—Evolution and the Need of 
Atonement (second edition, 5s 6d net); Bvolution and Spiritual Life 

(78 6d net); Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity (9s net). 


Cambridge Readings in French 


Literature. kdited by ARTHUR TILLEY. 
Crown 8vo. With 24 reproductions of famous pictures. 
8s net. 


Besides the general aim of presenting a variety of extracts good in 
themselves and interesting for their subject matter, it has been the 

rticular aim of the present selection to illustrate the history of 

rance by a record of some of her famous sons who “ were honoured 
in their generations and were the glory of their times.” 


Selections from Saint-Simon, kaited by 
ARTHUR TILLEY. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net, 

In making his selection the editor has practically confined himself to 
the first two-thirds of the Mémoires, that is to say, to the reign of Louis 
XIV, and he has chosen the es with a view to illustrating that 
reign during the period of its declining splendour. The notes are 
confined to illustrating Saint-Simon from himself, and to supplying 
such other biographical details as seemed necessary. 


Danish Ballads, Translated by E. M. SMITH- 
DAMPIER. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d net. Ready shortly. 
The Danish Ballads, like all others, deal with love, warfare, and 
witchcraft. Be the themes what they may, they inform them with 
their own characteristic spirit—the glamour and grimness of the North. 
So far as possible, Miss Smith-Dampier has in this selection reproduced 

the metrical variations of the original Ballads. 


The Day of the Crescent. Glimpses of ola 
Turkey. By G. E. HUBBARD, lately H. M. Vice- 
Consul for the Vilayet of Mosul. Demy 8vo. With 
16 illustrations. Ready shortly. 

Turkey in defeat contrasta with Turkey triumphant, and this picture 
of the golden age of Turkey should be of special interest at the present 
time. The book — to the sense we all possess for the exotic and 
ae. and throws fresh light on the history and character of 
the urks. 


Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy. 
Lees Knowles Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, 6, 13, 20 and 27 November, 1919. By J. R. 
TANNER, Litt.D., Fellow of St John’s College. Demy 
8vo. 6s 6d net. 

The author shows in these lectures that Pepys, familiar to the last 
generation in the sphere of literature, was also a leading figure in an 
entirely different world, who rendered inestimable services to naval 
administration. Dr Tanner claims for this great public servant that, 
despite the peculiar difficulties under which he worked, he did more 
than any one else to apply business principles to naval administration. 


Some Legal Effects of War. Essays ana 
Lectures by A. D. MCNAIR, C.B.E., M.A. L.M., Demy 
8vo. ros 6d net. 


“ This handy volume contains a large amount of valuable information 
upon subjects of interest to commercial men and lawyers, and appears 
at an opportune moment... . The arrangement of the book is 
excellent.""—The Scottish Law Review. 


The Administration of Justice in 


Criminal Matters (in Engiand and Wales). 
By G.GLOVER ALEXANDER, M.A.,LL.M. Re-issue 
with Supplement. Demy 8vo. 8s net. 

This k is now re-issued with ] 
inpestens changes in the edmiubtention ote e oe 7 & 


them of a far-reaching character, that have taken place during the 
Great War. 
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this. It is contrary to all the canons of order, logic, and 
clearness, and it would reduce a Frenchman to a frenzy 
of irritated gesticulation. But the Englishman is unmoved ; 
he has behind him centuries of such writing; he knows 
exactly how to deal with such books, immensely long and 
slow and involved, on the surface a mere waste-paper 
basket of quotations and the names of men dead and 
forgotten, the tangled skein of a learned man’s meditations, 
a patchwork quilt of the writer’s comments and other 
men’s thoughts. The Englishman knows that this book has 
been written slowly and must be read slowly, when the 
curtains have shut out the world and left only a lamp, a 
fire, and a long winter evening. It is no good hurrying this 
author along a logical path from Chapter I to “finis ” : 
he is a man who has spent 18 years “ gathering books ” 
in order to write a history of toleration, and this volume is 
only a by-product of his industry. It must be read with 
long and frequent pauses for meditation at the points— 
and they occur on nearly every page—where the author 
paused to meditate. And late one night, when the oil is 
failing in the lamp, and the fire is burning low, and the 
reader has read the last quotation from Johann Oecolamp- 
adius or Jodocus Trutfetter, he will rise, stiff and somewhat 
bemused from his chair, and ceremoniously place Dr, 
Murray’s book where it may grow old and dusty somewhere 
on the shelf near The Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Dr. Murray’s study carries us very deep down to the roots 
of human society. It deals with Luther and Erasmus, 
their attitude to and effect upon toleration. These two 
men, if they were not Bolsheviks, at least caused a Bol- 
shevik movement in the 16th century. Our Bolshevism 
is economic, 16th-century Bolshevism was religious: and 
that is natural, because in 1520 authority was based upon 
religion, and what interested and moved men, and what they 
fought for and against, were religious dogmas, while in 
1920 the props of power and authority are economic and 
the loves and hates and quarrels of society rage round 
economic dogmas. Lenin, receiving the torch from Marx, 
applied it to these economic props of 2 th century society ; 
hence a tremendous upheaval in the hive of human insects, 
battles, and murders, rage, despair, persecutions of White 
Terrors and Red Terrors. Four centuries ago Erasmus, 
by his humanism, his humour, and his satire, knocked out a 
few of the religious props which kept up the established 
order of Pope and Emperor, and of all the hierarchy of 
authority below them. Then came Luther whose nature, 
as he says himself, always made him “ rush in with all his 
might.” He rushed in with all his might, into the breach 
in authority already made by Erasmus. He denied the 
authority of the Church over men’s religious beliefs; he 
proclaimed the right of the individual to think and to believe 
for himself. He was a revolutionary, not, as our revolu- 
tionaries to-day are, in revolt against the economic, all- 
powerful State with its Creed of private property and its 
Catechism of Classes, but a revolutionary against a religious, 
all-powerful Church with its dogmas about the Eucharist 
and transubstantiation and indulgences and an unmarried, 
but by no means celibate, clergy. And in the first flush of 
revolt he was, it is curious to note, like all revolutionaries, 
a conscientious objector. “If a prince,” he preached in 
1520, “whose cause is obviously unjust wishes to make 
war, he must not be followed or assisted because God has 
commanded us not to kill our neighbour or do him injury.” 

Do men ever learn? Do they ever do anything but 
transfer their savage and irrational animalism from one 
complex of thoughts and desires to another, from the 
religious to the economic and from the economic to the 
national? It is difficult not to give a despairing answer 
to these questions after studying the story of Erasmus 
and Luther in Dr. Murray’s pages. They did battle with 


irrational and immoral authority on behalf of freedom of 
thought and tolerance. The poison of common-sense and 
truth and reason permeated society first through the pen 
of the humanist ; Luther, a man of the people, rushed in 





with all his might and inoculated the common people. A 
wave of revolution, religious revolution, swept over Europe. 
All the decaying, dead, and deadening accretions on human 
society began to drop away from it. Then authority rose 
in its might to kill reason and new ideas, to see that nothing 
was changed in the best of all possible worlds. It began as 
usual with argument by bonfire, believing that it could 
destroy the ideas by destroying the books of the reformers. 
But no bonfire or Defence of the Realm Act is efficacious by 
itself. The burning of books led on naturally to the burning 
of the writers and their readers. The White Terror of the 
Pope and Emperor raged up and down Europe. But the 
common people, who knew by experience the evils of this 
best of all possible worlds, listened to Luther just as to-day 
in Russia they listen to Lenin. Lutheranism began to 
triumph in Germany. And where it triumphed there came 
the Red Terror of Lutheranism. The reformer, who had 
preached tolerance, who had proclaimed that “ faith is a 
voluntary matter which cannot be forced,” who had said 
that “ the authorities are not to hinder anyone from teaching 
and believing in what he pleases,” now that he had the 
authorities on his side, was in fact himself authority, became 
an intolerant persecutor. “The most dangerous and 
horrible scandal,’’ he writesin 1533, “is where false doctrine 
and worship penetrate. ... They (the State officials) 
must resist it stoutly, and realize that nothing will 
avail save their use of the sword and of the full extent of 
their power in order to preserve the doctrine pure and the 
worship clean and undefiled.”” ‘‘ Were I the Landgrave,” 
he said in 1539, “I should set about it and either perish or 
else slay them (priests and papists) because they refuse 
peace in a good and just cause.” “I would have their 
tongues torn out by the root,” he said of Jews. 

There came, too, the Peasants’ War of 1525, the direct 
consequence of Luther’s teaching which had made the 
peasants think about their position under authority. And 
then we have the old and often repeated spectacle of the 
revolutionary frightened at the result of his revolution. 
He called upon the authorities to put down the rebels 
mercilessly, for they had broken their oath of fealty, and 
had rioted and plundered: “Therefore let all who are 
able hew them down, slaughter and stab them, openly 
or in secret, and remember that there is nothing more 
poisonous, noxious and utterly diabolical than a rebel. 
You must kill him as you would a mad dog; if you do not 
fall upon him, he will fall upon you and the whole land.” 
Authority was not slow to act upon the revolutionary’s 
advice and some hundred thousand peasants were slaugh- 
tered. Do men ever learn ? 


CHAPTERS IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
HISTORY 


Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England : 
the Wardrobe, the Chamber, and the Small Seals. 
By Professor T. F. Tout. 2 vols. Longmans. 36s. 
net. 

We have here a work of prodigious learning, a monument 
of patient research, for which Professor Tout, unfortu- 
nately, will receive only the appreciation of his fellow- 
historians. The two volumes now published, the fruit 
of ten years’ work, give in exhaustive detail all that can 
be learnt of the organisation and functions of the officers 
of the Royal Household from 1066 to 1820. A couple 
more volumes are promised within the next few years, 
which will give the story for the fourteenth century, ending 
with the Palace revolution of 1399. 

The public interest lies—in the absence of Court scandals, 
with which Professor Tout does not regale his readers— 
in the fact that it was from these domestic officers of the 
King’s Chancery, the King’s Chamber, and the King’s 
Wardrobe that have been developed not only our Beneh of 


Judges, but also our entire Civil Service, and even our 
—_— 
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ADVENTURES IN INTERVIEWING 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON. With numerous illus- 
trations ee portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


Gifted with s hetic vision, rare insight, and a keen sense of the 
dramatic, Mr. m has made ‘this book as absorbing as a romance. 
Ban Hag. Me the — interviewed are Marshal Foch, Mr. Lloyd George, 
_Lw . Wells, Mr. ‘Arnold Bennett, O. Henry, Geusnceun 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 
AND HER SURROUNDINGS 


By CONSTANCE HILL. {1 1s. net. With numerous 
illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, and reproductions 
from photographs. 

“One of the most delightful books of the season.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A PRISONER IN TURKEY 


By JOHN STILL, Author of “ Poems in Captivity.” 


“‘ Many prisoners of war have told the story of their captivity ; none with 
so much spirit as this prisoner.”"—Evening Standard. 7s. 6d. net. 











A NEW 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


VOLUME 


THE BRIDE OF CORINTH 


and other Plays. Translated by WILFRID JACKSON 
and EMILIE JACKSON. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW _FICTION. 


THE WATERS OF STRIFE 


By GEORGE VANE, Author of “ Closed Lips,’’ “‘ The 
Lifted Latch.”’ 7s. net. 














A remarkable book, which is being widely discussed. 
SIDE ISSUES. 


By JEFFERY E. JEFFERY, Author of “ Servants of 

the Guns.” Cloth. Crown 8vo. Price 6s, net. 
The Evening Standard.—‘ A volume of short stories has 
appeared, which everyone who really cares for this literary 
form ought to read . . . Mr. Jeffery’s very notable book.” 


The Times.— The opinions of the book are well thought 
out and expressed very clearly.” 





A CLEVER NOVEL OF THE STAGE. 


MIRIAM & THE 
PHILISTINES 


By ALICE CLAYTON GREENE. Cloth. Crown 8vo. 
With Three-Colour Picture Jacket. Price 7g, net. 


At last we have in this new novel,fby the clever actress, 
Miss Clayton Greene, an absorbing story of society and 
inet sittin aed that are real. 


JUST OUT. 


THE BURIED TORCH 


By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. With Three-Colour Picture Jacket. 
Price 7s. net. 


In this novel these popular collaborators have presented a 
very puzzling problem which is worked out by several 
unusual characters. It is one of those stories that grips the 
imagination from the start and holds it to the end. 


LEONARD PARSONS, 
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a “SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” iim: 
SS ey nn os a es ee ce Now Ready. 
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to-day to study the art of public speaking. All that is 
really necessary is a definite SYSTEM that introduces 
method in dealing with whatever subject it is desired to 


speak upon. 
“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.” 


A Mental Efficiency Course and 

Method for pre ayer Speaking 
is such a system, as it develo’ of the mind to think quick! 
r~ ou the power of CONC ‘TRATION and ——y AL, to express youl 
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pubic spe od tay - cluding preachers, lecturers and business " 
derived immediately and | > fee is 
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but in the preparation, method, &-.” 
Write to-day for FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, and read what 
others say about it. 
Faull Particulars from Rev. T. H. STANLEY, M.A. (Desk S), 
“* Whafedale Mount,” Belle Vue, ILKLEY, Yorks. 
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ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the May, 1920, Quarterly 
Supplement (price 1s. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED, 


“HEDGING AGAINST BAD TIMES,” 


Which deals fully with the Investment outlook, and the 
course to be adopted by the prudent investor. The Quarterly 
contains up-to-date details 


Loans to i 
Companies—particulars of further investments 
—- FR pe ye AY 
Exchanges, and a number of useful tables and hints of value 
to everyone concerned with the remunerative employment 
of capital. 
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The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
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standing Army. The King had to employ people to keep 
the seals without which no document could be authenti- 
cated; and from these have descended not merely the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Privy Seal, but also Courts 
of Justice and whole establishments of masters and regis- 
trars and doorkeepers. The King had to keep somewhere 
his money and his jewels, and out of this need has sprung 
the vast wilderness of officials, civil and military, whose 
duty is fundamentally to protect the Exchequer and guard 
the Treasury Chest. It was here, indeed, that the standing 
Army arose, in the sergeants-at-arms, in 1279, twenty in 
number, who became the bodyguard of the King’s Household, 
the “ horse guard,” in due course the Household Cavalry. 
“Save for four, told off in turn to assist the usher of the 
chamber, who were to lie outside the Chamber, as near 
to it as they could, the rest were to sleep in the hall, so as 
to be ready if the King had business with them.” LEarlier 
still than the horse guards was the “‘ modest establishment 
of household infantry . . . twenty-four foot archers, body- 
guards of the King, who were to go before the King as he 
rode through the country, and were to receive the wage 
of threepence a day. . . . They were the predecessors of the 
Yeomen of the Guard of the sixteenth century and of 
the foot-guard of the modern BritishArmy.” It istherefore 
literally true, as Mr. Bernard Shaw remarked, that the 
Army was, after all, only the Royal Footmen! It was, 
however, quite necessary for the King’s Wardrobe to be 
guarded, because it soon became a place for the deposit 
of valuables and documents, with its own established 
staff. ‘‘ Cups of silver and other plate were taken to it 
for custody. . . . The amount of specie in the wardrobe 
was upon occasion so great that it had to be stored in 
casks, and that mechanical means had to be taken to 
count it. ... John’s wardrobe was transported in two 
coffers and two long carts, with the nine cart loads of 
our wardrobe.” We hope that it may be of interest to 
the newly-appointed “ Writing Assistant,” male or female, 
in one of the mammoth office-blocks beside Whitehall 
to gaze for a moment into the pit out of which he (or she) 
has been digged. 

We note that, even in the twelfth century, “ there was 
a strong feeling that the King’s business was essentially 
secret ’’—a feeling which seems to have lasted down to 
our own day! It was very early perceived by the most 
autocratic monarch, just as it is realised by every depart- 
mental chief, “that the recording of his personal acts 
might interfere with his future discretion, and perhaps 
give occasion for the enemies of the Court to blaspheme.” 
Thus early are the lessons of Bureaucracy acquired! We 
hear, too, of the long-continued silent struggles of the 
Wardrobe against the Chamber ; and of the independence, 
prominence and importance usurped by the former, in 
spite of all the efforts of the officials of the Chamber to 
keep this upstart Department in subjection. Evidently 
Professor Tout’s learned volumes, for all his modest dis- 
claimer, are not without bearing on modern official con- 
troversi¢s. We commend this solid lump of learning, 
which is much more interesting to the ordinary reader 
than would be imagined. 


AN IRISH STORY-TELLER 


The Golden Barque and The Weaver's Grave. By SzumaAs 
O’Ketty. Talbot Press. 3s, 6d. net. 


The young author of this book, Mr. Seumas O'Kelly, 
died a few months ago in Ireland, worn out, it is said, 
by his work as a Sinn Fein journalist. He wrote many 
stories of Irish life—of which The Weaver's Grave is quite 
the most remarkable—as well as many leading articles. 
As a story teller, however, Mr. O’Kelly did not allow himself 
to be influenced by his political preoccupations; and 
had he lived he might have successfully established a new 
and fruitful tradition in Anglo-Irish literature—an achieve- 


ment somewhat akin to that which Synge accomplished 
for the Anglo-Irish drama. He pad an eye for Irish 
character—folk character—and could render it without 
being obliged to have recourse either to the topical and 
argumentative or to the purely fanciful. At the same time 
he was no realist, no mere reporter of the Irish turn of 
speech and Irish scenery; the plots and settings of 
his stories were no less out of the ordinary than were the 
plots and settings of Synge’s plays. Cloon-na-moray, in 
The Weaver's Grave, is an ancient churchyard in which 
two aged men still have the right of burial; Hehir the 
weaver, who has just died, and Malachi Roohan, a cooper, 
who is still living. Proud though he had been in his lifetime 
of the portion reserved for him in Cloon-na-Morav, Hehir 
had omitted to instruct his widow as to its exact location ; 
and the action of the story passes mainly in the churchyard 
where Hehir’s young widow, two young gravediggers, 
and two ancient guides wander in search of the place where 
the body is to be deposited. The ancient guides “ knew 
that when this business was over they were not likely to 
be wanted for anything in this world again.” 

They separated, wandered about silently as if they were picking 
up old acquaintances, stumbling over forgotten things, gathering 
up the threads of days that were over, reviving their memories, and 
then drew together, beginning to talk slowly, almost casually, and 
all their talk was of the dead, of the people who lay in the ground 
about them. They warmed to it, airing their knowledge, calling 
up names and complications of family relationships, telling stories, 
whispering at past vices... . 

“* Where are we to bury the weaver?” one of the gravediggers 
asked at last. 

There is nothing for it at last but to consult with Hehir’s 
surviving friend, Roohan, and he, after a terrifying mcta- 
physical harangue, misdirects the widow to a non-existent 
elm tree as the true site of the weaver’s grave. The story 
ends with a triumphant discovery—“ five feet down and 
not a rib or knuckle in it, as clean and beautiful as the 
weaver ever wished it”’—but not without a renewal of 
the dispute between the two guides, more talk of Patsy 
Curtice, who had assisted at the funeral of the weaver’s 
father and drank himself to death after, of Honor Costello, 
who fell on the grave on that same occasion, and the 
suggestion of an opening courtship between the widow 
and the handsomer of the two gravediggers. 

“We're down five feet. Isn’t that enough in which 
to sink the weaver in? Are you satisfied?” 

It is evidently the author’s aim in this story of the 
tombs (in which there is so little poetising) to exhibit 
character rather than to induce reflections upon mortality 
or to arouse the reader’s terror and pity. The exhibition, 
however, produces an effect of bewilderment—and here 
perhaps Mr. O’Kelly is true enough to life ; one is reminded 
of Keats’ judgment that “the Irishman commits himself 
in so many places that it dazes your head.” Mr. O’Kelly’s 
style is not always pleasing; it inclines to the ponderous 
and jocose, but improves in the slighter, more graceful 
sketches of the series, entitled “‘The Golden Barque,” which 
contain further studies of grotesque old age and a memorable 
rendering of landscape in the Irish Midlands. 


MODERN VERSE 


The Advance of English Poetry in the Twentieth Century. 
By W. L. Puetrs. Allen and Unwin. 6s. 6d. net. 


If one is to make the best of Mr. Phelps’s book one must 
be prepared to forgive his manner. He is Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University, and he tells us of 
Vachel Lindsay’s General William Booth Enters into Heaven: 
“‘ Nothing since Francis Thompson’s In No Strange Land 
had given me such a spinal chill.” One is divided between 
an earnest wish that American professors would not write 
like that and a shamefaced desire that English professors 
would, Inconsistent, no doubt; but one feels that the 
American professor is merely being ordinary, panting slightly 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





CATALOGUE No. 4 (1920) | 


of INTERESTING BOOKS. including: ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LITERATURE, MODERN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, WORKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, etc. 

Also a Coll-ction of STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES and LAMBETH 
DELFT. and several good examples of OLD FURNITURE. 

Will be sent, post free, on application to 


L CHAUNDY OF OXFORD LTD 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 











CATALOGUE of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Mostly offered for the first time, 


at 
SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, 
All in New Condition as Published, 
Free on request. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


NEW BOOKS jricsesiensoeme 


enqu nes. 


H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 























BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for ail 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





OOKS.—Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s., 

Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 2s. : Thac keray’s Works, 26 vols., ‘Caxton Pub 

Co., £4 4s. ; Balzac’s Novels, “ Temple ” ’ Edition, 40 vols., 1901, £5 5s. ; Thackeray's 
Works, very handsome set, 24 vols., half morocco, 1869, £15; George Eliot's Novels, 
21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; Wordsworth’ 8s White Doe of Rhy Istone, lst edit., 1815, boards, 
uncut, rare, £5 5s.; Boswell’s Johnson and Journal to the Hebrides, edited by Birrell, 
8 vols., 1906, £2 2s) ; Norwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., 21s. ; s 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s. ; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos.. very scarce, £7 10s.; Tortures 
and Torments’ of the Christian Martyrs, 1903, Limited Edition, with horrible plates, 
15s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., £6 6s.: Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Novels, 11 vols., cloth ‘gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, 
the Antediluvian World, 11s.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of. Wedgwood Art, folio, 
1879, £3 3s.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. ; 
F. W. Bain’s "The Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper 
copies, £2 2s. each ; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Swin- 
burne’s Posthumous Poems, hand-made paper altion, m, only 300 copies done, 308. ; Max 
Beerbohm’s Cartoons “ The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 21s. ; Vanity Fair, 
humerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s. ; cond pod for catalogue.” If you want 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. the most expert bookfinder 
7. — purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. John Bright Street, 

Birming m 





OOKS.—Dict. of Motianel Bingpeahy and ow y-4 22 vols 


complete, £16 108.; Wal oe 18 v Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols. = 9 28; Ca ‘Crip ie’ Works Ashburtes burton Edit., 20 vols., £10; 
Atkins’ 


Dickens’ Works, Authentic Edit y yt ; Briton's Old Clock illus, 30s. ; 
ational Sport, large pistes, ‘8 Dict. of Pain 
Wenn 18 ine British La I 52 vols., Pr ike 100 vols., in 25 £10; Aiasiee's 


half "5 Works, No Poems, 98 vols., £10; 
Werks, $0 vols. “i, ‘Work, 48 vo. £i5; S Galerto de" = 


| ey , 10 = Catalogue free 
Books bought, 3,000 Books wan tree, HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. ~hy Ag aay Wilde's Works, 14 vols 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 








FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Steck of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenbam Court Rd. W. 1. 


YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. 
You may guarantee your savings to your family 
if you die and to yourself if you live by means of 


An ENDOWMENT POLICY, 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Soutbamptes Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 

















“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 
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| oe ASSOCIATIONS OF ACCOUNTANT S, Ltd. 
UARANTEE.) 


teers 1905. 

MEMBER'S DESIGNATION—CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT. 
DATES OF NEXT EXAMINATIONS. 
INTERMEDIATE .. Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday, 7th to 

oth June, 1920, inclusive. 
Frval, (SECTION I.) Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday, 7th to 
gth June, 1920, inclusive. 
Final, (SECTION II.) Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday, 14th to 
16th June, 1920, inclusive. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 
ARTHUR PrIDDLE, A.C.LS., 
_Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 4. 


HE P.NE .U. ANNU AL ME ETING will be held on : FriDay, 
May 4th, 1920, at 515 p.m., in Big School, Westminster School, S.W.? 

(by kind awe - the Headmaster). Sir Jac apiz Cuunper Boss, F.R.S., 

LL D., D.Sc, c.LS., C.S . Dire ctor of the Bose Institute, Calcutta, will lecture on 
ConTrot or Nervous — Use" (illustrated with Lantern Slides). The chair will 
be taken by the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, M.P., President of the Board of Educa- 
tion (Parliamentary and Ministerial engagements permitting). N.B.—It is hoped that 
members will make an effort to avail themselves of this opportunity of hearing this 
great scientist. His lectures have hitherto been confined to the Universities of Great 
Britain, the United States, or the Continent. Particulars, Secy., 26 Victoria St., S.W.1 





NDER the auspices of the MALTHUSIAN LEAGUE, Mrs. 
U MARGARET SANGER (Editor of the American “Birth Control Review," 
and founder of the first Birth Control Climic fer poor women in America) will 
address a public meeting in the Caxton Hatt, WaesrminsteR, on Webnespay, May 
12th, at8 p.m. Admission free. 





REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT towards Werld Religion and 
World Brotherhood, Steinway Hall, Lowee Seymour Street, W- Sunday, 
_ ila. Me Dr. WALTER Watsn, Tennyson and Une: Larget Hope." 


GUILD ‘OF EDUC. ATION AS NATION AL SERV ICE. 
11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C. 1. 
RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education) 
(woe oon reparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers: 
) for farm and rural workers. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Tue Secretary, 
Public Lecture, Tuesday, May llth, at 5.15 p.m.: ‘The School Medical Service 
and the Prevention of Disease,'’ by Dr. Ralph H. Crowley. Admission free. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Unrversity Courses in Arts, Scrzncz, Mepicing, and Enomexaine for Men 
Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.— For information concerning 
Sebolarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


VIVENDI SYSTEM. 


ARS 
La - into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without cat need for operations. or children improve quickly.—Mr. Artuur 
Lovett. ” Park Street. London, W 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
[J NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 








LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Council invites applications for the post of Lecturer in English 
Language (Man or Woman). Stipend {300 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by three or four testimonials, should be 
se nt to the undersigned not laterthan Monday, May 31st, 1920. 

The candidate elected will be required to enter upon the duties at 
the commencement of October next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF MODERN HISTORY. 
The Council are about to appoint a PROFESSOR of MODERN 
HISTORY. Salary {800 per annum. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained by the 26th May. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ADY SECRETARY, for the Intelligence. Department of a a 
Political Organisation. Experience in indexing, cataloguing, etc., a recom- 
mendation.— State qualifications, salary, etc., to Box 576, Naw Statesman Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C, 2 re? heels 

ECRETARY, Lady graduate, French, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
etc, Disengaged end of May. Social, literary, qr work.—Box 577, Naw 
Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


R OXALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 


Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. yr Mss. 
typed.— RonaLp Masszy, 23 Street, Doctors' Commons London. E 
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after James Huneker or H. L. Mencken, adjusting his 
spectacles as he hurries across the campas. Whereas, if an 
English professor wrote about the “ spinal chills ” he received 
it would mean something. 

Mr. Phelps takes a great many -poets into his survey— 
American and English—and he generally reserves his best 
words for the best poets. He rates Mr. Noyes too highly, 
but fortunately quotes freely from him, so that the student 
may judge for himself whether the author of these lines— 

If it be so, her bloom 
Trembles with bliss. 
She waits across the gloom 
Her shepherd’s kiss 
has really any “ lyrical power.” He is gone on Mr. Watson 
and tries to do his best for Stephen Phillips, but his most 
interesting pages are those on the more recent poets. He 
has an excellent chapter on Ralph Hodgson, and makes, 
we think, a happy comparison of his work with Gray’s, 
crediting him with Gray’s fastidiousness and “‘ much of his 
lambent humour.” 

On the nice question of free verse Mr. Phelps hedges, 
seeing “no reason for either attacking or defending ”’ it ; 
but he confesses handsomely enough that he was mistaken 
twenty-five years ago in believing Whitman’s influence was 
dead. Ht is unfortunate, however, that he will not discuss 
the legitimacy of “ free verse,” for it renders his opinion on 
Amy Lowell’s work singularly jejune. He rightly thinks 
that Miss Lowell has a real gift for telling a story. Surely 
it then becomes the critic’s duty to discuss whether she 
tells her stories better in verse which is comparatively 
regular or in her bolder experiments. We have no doubt 
that such a poem as “ Patreens,” which Browning might 
have written so far as its form is concerned, is worth a 
hundred of Miss Lowell’s more heretical pieces. Piety 
makes Mr. Phelps give considerable space to a number of 
Yale poets; but we wish he had found more space for 
discussing the work of Joyce Kilner, whose catholicism and 
debt to Patmore and Thompson make her singular among 
the younger poets of the United States. Mr. Phelps’s 
book is remarkable rather for its information than for any 
great critical insight, and English readers will be glad 
of the opportunity he gives them, by his very free use of 
quotation, of making acquaintance with American poetry 
which did not get over here during the war. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Whenthe Norman Came. By Micnar. O’Hanrawan. Maunsel. 5s. net. 

The intentions of this novel are to stimulate interest in Gaelic 
history, and as such are commendable. But it is a rough-and-ready 
piece of workmanship, and gives the impression of a “ pageant ” not 
very carefully produced by amateurs. The same must be said of the 
illustrations by Jack Morrow. 


Democracy and the Eastern Question. By Tuomas F. Mi.iarp. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Millard is an American with considerable knowledge of the Far 
East and Far Eastern politics. The interest of America in the dan- 
gerous situation which is now developing between Japan and China is 
shown by the number of books written by Americans on the Far East. 
Only the other day a mighty volume was produced by Mr. A. J. Brown 
on the Mastery of the Far East, and here is Mr. Millard covering a good 
deal of the same ground. Mr. Brown is a useful corrector to Mr, 
Millard, for he is far more unbiased and tolerant. It is easy to make a 
strong case, as Mr. Millard does, against the militarism, oligarchy, and 
imperialism of Japan. But Japan went to school in Europe and 
America, and her foreign policy in China is a reaction against European 
and American imperialism. She has been an apt pupil, as the informa- 
tion packed into Mr. Millard’s book shows, but self-righteous indigna- 
tion against Japanese ambitions is really out of place. 


The Social Worker. By C. R. Atrter, M.A. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 
6s. net. 

In spite of some confused passages, Mr. Attlee’s book is an admirable 
and interesting guide for all who wish to serve the community by 
doing useful work of any kind. It is the introductory volume of a 
series intended for those who make a profession or a leisure-time 
occupation of social service. The great merit of the book is that it 
points out the ideas which are responsible for ‘the self-sufficiency and 


prim complacency of the charity-monger, the parish visitor and the 
Spencerian statistician, and tend to merge in a scientific view of 
society. It is our incomplete knowledge of each other that often gives 
rise to antipathies between persons or sets of persons; for instance, 
a university woman asks a working-class boy to tea and wonders 
why he rudely stays on till her dining hour. She does not know 
that among his associates the host, not the guest, always terminates 
a visit. Again “‘ inverted snobbery” is apt to make a workingman 
distrust the intellectual worker who could explain to him Acts of 
Parliament which concern him nearly. Mr. Attlee suggests to us many 
avenues by which human beings may approach to a better under- 
standing of each other. 


Diplomacy and the Study of International Relations. By D. P. 
Heatiey. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

This is an interesting book, but its author, with an unconscious 
perverseness, has seriously restricted the area of its possible utility. 
He tells us in the preface that it is an attempt “ to portray diplomacy 
and the conduct of foreign policy from the standpoint of history,” and 
it is clear from the arrangement and contents of the book that it is 
intended primarily for the student. If you can imagine a text-book 
or hand-book written in the style and method of Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, you will have some idea of Mr. Heatley’s volume. It 
contains any amount of material, particularly in its bibliographical 
sections, which might be of the utmost value to students, but the 
student would have to be very advanced in knowledge and intelligence, 
and a person of great determination, to make his way through the 
jungle of Mr. Heatley’s quotations, references and style, to the “ useful 
information’ which they cover. And it must be added that Mr. 
Heatley is not quite such a safe guide to the student as his tremendous 
parade of learning at first sight leads one to think him. For instance, 
he devotes a chapter to “ Literature of Recent British Diplomacy,” in 
which he recommends various books for study. Among these are only 
two French works on diplomacy, i.e., Lavisse and Rambaud’s History 
and M. Debidour’s Histoire Diplomatique. Mr. Heatley misspells M. 
Debidour’s name, and appears to be ignorant of the fact that the last 
two volumes of this standard work, which are much the most important 
volumes from the point of view of recent British diplomacy, were 
published three years ago. Moreover, it seems curious to recommend 
M. Debidour’s book, which is a general history of European diplomacy, 
and to make no mention of M. Lémonon’s [ Europe et la Politique 
Britannique, which is specifically devoted to a study of recent British 


diplomacy. 


Bye-Paths in Curio Collecting. By Arntuur Haypen. Fisher Unwin. 
21s. net. 

Mr. Hayden, who has already written many “ Chats” for the 
collector, has an unusually wide knowledge of objects of art of all 
kinds. Unfortunately, he is no artist as a writer, and we do not 
like his style at all. A good deal of his present book is occupied with 
the historical background of his various subjects, and we are not 
inclined to take all he says as beyond doubt. He is vague, for instance, 
on the history of playing-cards, and he is not exactly an expert in 
folk-lore or literature, but we think he is right in supposing that 
the public knows little or nothing of the history, origin and purpose 
of many things it purchases. He does not say enough about any 
single line of article to satisfy the expert ; but his narrative should 
lead the enterprising to agreeable by-ways they may not have thought 
of. A “piece of craftsmanship which is really beautiful’ should 
be sought rather than one promising a “rising monetary value.” 
The expert goes to particular countries or places for special things 
not so easily accessible at home. Mere relics we agree with Mr. Hayden 
in not valuing highly. We should like the inkpot of a famous writer, 
but should not dote on a lock of his hair. A curio not mentioned 
here is the tiny edition of a classic in impossible print. We possess 
Johnson’s “‘ Dictionary ” in this absurd size, dedicated to Mrs. Kendal ; 
but it does not interest us vastly. Chessmen, for which inlaid chess 
tables can be procured at a reasonable price, deserved a substantial 
notice. We think the art of the silhouette is not quite dead, for 
we have seen an effective family series taken with a candle, brown 
paper pasted on white, a pencil and scissors. 

Some of the illustrations are charming, particularly the art of the 
nursery, including cradles. The shape of the Christmas mince-pie 
is, says Seldon, “ in imitation of the cratch,” the manger at Bethlehem. 
Here is a tradition that no one would guess off-hand. 


Springtime and Other Essays. By Sir Francis Darwin, F.R.S. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is a singular charm in Sir Francis Darwin’s writing which yet 
shows little of the art, conventional or otherwise, of the essayist. 
The subjects to which he is attracted are various, and by no means 
confined to the scientific—Springtime, the question of names in fiction, 
the names of plants, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, Charles Dickens. 
Some—Springtime, for example, and Dickens—are subjects which 
the professional essayist, feeling the need of a particular originality, 
might hesitate to tackle. Fortunately, Sir Francis Darwin is not a pro- 
fessional essayist, and it does.not occur to him that either Springtime 
or Dickens can be made uninteresting. Nor are they, as he “does”’ them, 
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SCHOOLS. | 


SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.— Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 


in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket. Tennis, Netball, &r. 


Fees, £140 per annum.—For prospectus apply SzcrETary. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S 





should be part of Mio sdenen Gap ’ git Cross is 
every girl's a year. ‘s 

300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. Tre bones is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA- 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics, Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening. 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service of the house. Co-education till 13. Girls remaintill18. A well-known Master 

is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys. 

Principals: The Misses Mawvityie and Mrs. C. H. NicHo.tts. 


S’*: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newr- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 














UNIOR CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, NORTHCOTE, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 

Head of Girls’ Boarding House: Miss Miles (Member of the College of Nursing). 
Head of Boys’ Boarding House: H. Lyn Herris, B.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 
Headmistress: Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. 

Full particulars on application to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons,), 
New Term commenced May 4th. Tel, : 7 Grayshott. 














ONDON FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
May, in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 
garet’s School, Hatrow). Special advantages for French and German.— 

Present address: 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 





HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


y seeus 








oe FOR GIRLS from 10 to 18 years of age. (P.N.E.U.) 
Physical Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Dairy Work, Poultry Farming. 
Handicrafts and D ic Sci . in addition to usual subjects and 1 








Prospectus from 
Mrs. SHELLEY. West House, WatsHam-Le-WILLows, SurFro... 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beaatiful situation. 


. Pupils pre- 
pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Extis. 





pL moaron PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years, Large well-wooded park; modern 

buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories, 
The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


W =EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E.12. Montessori methods adopted. Dalcroze Eurythmics taught. Children 

admitted from 3 to 8 years of age. A few boarders taken. Principal: Miss 
Micprep SrTeece. 





Home SCHOOL for Girls and Boys in Lake District. First-rate 


education and care.— Principal, Srorms, Keswick. 





TYPEWRITING. 





‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist-—Mrs. Brooxsr, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





AUTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





"T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFaRriang, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, Paddington. W. 2. 
(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., P.R.S.A., P.R.C.L), 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 





Dolomites. 


ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES.—June 3rd. Como, Maggiore, Lugano 
3rd. Fassa and Ampezzo 
4 weeks, 65 gns. 

DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 
4 weeks. 65 gns. 

HILL TOWNS OF NORTH ITALY. Se 


Geneva, etc. 3 weeks, 45 gns. 
ITALIAN TYROL—July 
August. Cortina, Innsbruck, Tre Croce, etc. 
pt. 
Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 





HE FABIAN EARLY HOLIDAY will be held this year at the 
Park Hotel, Keswick, June 12-26. The Hotel adjoins and overlooks Keswick 

Park, where Tennis and Golf can be had. Keswick is much the best centre in 

the Lake District, and the service of coaches and motor launches makes it easy to 
reach all the big Lake mountains except Coniston Old Man. The plan is to devote the 
days to excursions, and the evenings to discussions, Any persons in sympathy 
with such a programme are at liberty to -_ the party. Terms per head for two 
or more in room, 9s. 9d. a day. (Baths and afternoon teas extra.) More than half the 
availabl dation has already been booked.—Apply Secretary, Fabian 
Early Holiday, Neston, Birkenhead. 








UTTERMERE.—VICTORIA HOTEL (unlicensed). Terms from 
£3 17s Delightful mountaineering, wildest scenery. Short guidebook sent 
gratis. Coaches from Keswick. Taxi from Cockermouth. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House. Best locality. Rest 
for those needing it. Sea bathing, the glorious Downs, Tennis, etc.. for the 
energetic.—Mrs. Rocers (diploma for cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


O LET, furnished, summer months, pretty Cottage (5 rooms), 

in large garden, 27 miles London, Station 15 mins. Links and beechwoods. 

mats Daily help available. Rent £2 5s. weekly.—Darina, “ Littledene,"’ Loudwater, 
ucks. 








OARD RESIDENCE. Cambridge House, Nether Street, Church 


End, Finchley. 15 mioutes Golder's Green. Vacancies. 





Sr is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic dwellings 
down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish its purpose. 
We guarantee it to exterminate coc*roaches. 


Is. 6d., 28. 6d., or 5s. per tin, post 
free from Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Id. 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—Mattuusian Leacus, 48 Broadway. Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Post free 2d, 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Se line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

DISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENT RATES will be sent on appli- 
cation to above. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Toe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 30s. 
inland or abroad; half-yearly, 15s. inland, 
16s. 6d. foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions fro rata 
All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 
Index for Vol. XIV. is now ready and may be 
obtained on application. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XIV, will 
be ready shortly, price 7s. and 32s, respectively. 
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uninteresting. Writing of Spring, Sir Francis jots down a few notes 
with regard to the flowers and trees that bloom therein, indicates a few 
preferences of his own, and the reader is left with a pleasant impression, 
not only of the accuracy of the information that has been conveyed to 
him, but also of the real delight which Sir Francis takes in the season. 
The method of simple and direct statement finds even better illus- 
tration in the essay on names in fiction—an essay which shows 
incidentally that Sir Francis has not had, as his father had, the mis- 
fortune of losing through science the taste for imaginative literature. 
Here Sir Francis, in discoursing upon the “ goodness ” and “ badness ”” 
of the names which Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, Trollope and 
Scott gave to their characters, is content simply to utter the judgment 
of his own instinct without asking whether names are of themselves 
dignified or comic, or only become so as a consequence of association. 
He thinks that Thackeray is the outstanding instance of a novelist 
who makes a fine art of nomenclature. A living English artist, hostile 
to Thackeray’s work, has, it may be Temembered, asserted that 
Thackeray’s own name is most suggestive of his capacities. 

The illustrated essay on old instruments of music—the most ambi- 
tious piece in the hook—is a review or summary of Mrs. Galpin’s 
book, published ten years ago. Sir Francis mentions that he has 
himself been a performer on the lute, the bassoon, and the recorder, 
It is unusual, however, for him to say much about himself ; even in the 
essay called “ Recollections’’ there is very little that is personal. 
He tells us about Charles Darwin’s household at Down, and the servants 
that were kept there, remarkable both as to quantity and quality—one 
of them assisted at the master’s world-historic experiments. There is a 
paper on Sir Joseph Hooker (a review of Mr. Leonard Huxley’s 
biography) which revives old memories, notably that of Mr. Ayrton, 
an extraordinary statesman of the Gladstonian Government of 1870-2. 
Ayrton was Commissioner of Public Works, and desired, for some 
obscure reason, to drive Hooker out of Kew. A man of “stupendous 
ignorance,”’ he was once walking round the Gardens at Kew when he 
met a visitor who happened to remark that he had come from the 
Herbarium, “‘ Oh,” said Ayrton, “I hope you did not get your 
feet wet.” 

The paper on Dickens aims at presenting the novelist’s personality 
through quotations from his letters and Forster’s life. The quotations 
are excellently selected, and though Sir Francis Darwin has discovered 
nothing new with regard to Dickens, one is grateful for these pages, 
as for the rest of the book. To read Sir Francis Darwin is like listening 
in a well-stored library, with many books of reference on the walls, 
to talk that springs from interesting experience and much learning, 
and it never becomes either pretentious or stodgy. 


THE CITY 


S was predicted here last week, markets have revived 
A and show a much stronger tendency. So long as 
other Government securities can be brought to re- 
turn 7 percent. or more, thereis little hope that the 6 percent. 
Housing Bonds will go in large quantities, and the Ministry 
of Health has been let down rather badly by the Treasury 
in this respect ; but a campaign in favour of the Housing 
Bonds, appealing to local patriotism (or warnings of a 
revolution as given by Mr. Bonar Law last Monday) may 
result in some sales. Dunlop Rubber have firmed up after 
having been very weak on forced sales from Ireland through 
the banks calling in loans; oil shares have bounded up 
again, and industrials ‘“ look good in spots ” to use market 
vernacular. Dorman Long and Co.’s new ordinary shares 
at about 21s. are two or three shillings cheaper than the old, 
and are decidedly worth picking up ; so are rubber shares. 
+ * * 


About a year ago—April 5th, to be precise—I wrote in 
this column: 

People on the look-out for shares in companies having great 
undistributed reserves should pay attention to British-American 
tobacco, the present price of which (£6 5s. per £1 share) is much 
below its intrinsic value. The Company pays quarterly dividends 
of 1s. 6d. (free of income tax), and should be prolific in bonuses 
of one sort or another. 

The company has now issued a circular announcing its 
intention of capitalising another £3,202,853 of the undivided 
profits of the company by giving one bonus fully paid 
ordinary share in respect of @very four ordinary shares held ; 
in addition, it is going to distribute one fully paid $100 share 
in the Garland Steamship Corporation for every twenty 
British American. Tobacco Ordinary. Shares*held. This 
double bonus constitutes the third “ plum ” for shareholders 
within the past year, for in August last they were given the 
opportunity of taking up at par one new share for every 
three old shares, and in February last the opportunity of 
taking up at par one new share for every two shares held. 


A rapid calculation shows that the reader (or anyone else) 


who thirteen months ago bought 300 of these shares at 
£6 5s. each would now be the holder of 600 shares at a cost 
of £2,175, but of a market value, at the present quotation 
of £5 10s., of £3,300, besides which he would have received 
dividends at the rate of 30 per cent. free of income tax, 
this wonderful company being able to keep up the same 
rate of dividend, however much it increases its capital. 
The company, readers may be reminded, was formed in 
1902 to take over the export business of, and all the interests 
outside the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America of, the Imperial Tobacco Company, the American 
Tobacco Company, Ogdens, Ltd., and various other tobacco 
concerns. It has interests practically all over the world 
and is one of the most important trading concerns in China. 
As the Imperial Tobacco Company has a very large holding 
of British American Tobacco Company shares, it should 
also benefit largely by the bonus, and the former company’s 
new ordinary shares at about 51s. 6d. strike me as being 
uncommonly cheap. 
* * * 


Letters and publications from America throw some light 
upon the decision of the two Governments concerned to 
announce definitely that they were going to pay off the 
Anglo-French Loan maturing in New York in October next. 
At the beginning of March American financiers seem to 
have had a bad attack of nerves on account of the manner 
in which gold was being exported—particularly to Argentina 
and Asia. The excess of gold exports over imports in 
January was thirty-six million dollars, and in February 
thirty-nine million dollars. Moreover, so important a 

rson as Mr. Mark O. Prentiss, Vice-President of the 

National Surety Co. of New York and Chairman of the 
United States Clearing House for foreign credits, had written 
an article in the New York Nation, entitled “ Europe’s 
Insolvency,” in which he said that it was only fair that the 
American people should be told the facts, and that one of 
these facts was that Europe was insolvent and its appeals 
for financial assistance should be recognised as appeals for 
charity. He added that no country in Europe showed any 
real sign of getting back to work on a rational basis, and 
that repudiation might easily come before Europe began 
to produce and export any large quantities. After pointing 
out how hopeless was the position of Germany, France and 
Italy, Mr. Prentiss directed his gaze upon the United 
Kingdom with the following result : 


Before the war Great Britain had $20,000,000,000 invested through- 
out the world. Forced sales, shrinkage, and other factors have reduced 
this by 75 per cent., leaving perhaps $5,000,000,000. Last year 
Great Britain’s income was £2,000,000 per day less than its national 
expenditure. The British Government is under tremendous expense 
to maintain the “ ninepenny loaf,” which costs it £1,000,000 a week, 
and the expense of maintaining military establishments in Ire!and, 
India, Egypt and elsewhere is enormous. Already its permanent 
internal interest charges amount to over £370,000,000 (and con- 
siderable sums are annually due abroad) as against a pre-war interest 
charge of £24,500,000. Computed in relation to the total man- 
power of the British Isles, the annual interest charge is more than 
£230 per man against an average earning capacity of £125 per man. 


Speakers and writers generally throughout the United 
States were taking up the same line, and the announcement 
that the Anglo-French Loan was to be redeemed has had 
a reassuring affect upon sentiment, and will help to wipe 
out the unpleasant impression left by the request of the 
Allies to be permitted to fund the interest on their indebted- 
ness to the United States. Some American financiers are, 
however, frankly sceptical as to how the British and French 
Governments are going to find the necessary amount of 
dollars, or gold, to liquidate the loan due in October. Our 
Government is certainly accumulating credits in New York 
by the sale of American securities, which explains the offer 
made day by day by the Treasury to purchase certain 
American securities, and large sales of Australian wool 
have also been made in the United States on behalf-of the 
Government. The building up of credits in New York 
by this means has enabled the Treasury to buy for extine- 
tion a certain amount of the Anglo-French Loan in the 
market, which, as this stands at an appreciable discount, 
is cheaper than paying them off in full five months hence, 
but it is not clear what the French Government is doing 
to ensure the repayment of its share of the Loan. 

A, Emu. DaAvIeEs. 
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